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BEATRICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" And now," thought Beatrice, locking her door, 
" what of me f ' 

She sat down, and pressing her head between 
her two hands, she read the past as in a book. 
Why Mr. Stone had taken '.Antony's cottage 
was not clear to her yet. Mr. Gervoise had 
been deceived in this ; he had let it to a stranger, 
and no doubt it was on learning who that stranger 
was that he had fallen into a fit. Mr. Stone was 
the heir-at-law, and, by Mr. Camoosie's will, his 
daughter, for his son had been excluded^ came into 
the property after Beatrice and Mr. Mortimer 
should either die childless. Mr. Gervoise had pro- 
bably thought that Mr. Stone would attack the 
will; hence his dismay on learning that he lived. 
But how soon the serpent had turned this know-^ 
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BEATRICE. 



ledge to good account. If Mr. Stone had meant 
aught against Beatrice, the retribution had been 
severe. His daughter had been stolen from him, 
and his weapon of strength was now in the hand of 
his enemy. If he were ten times to wrest her in- 
heritance from Beatrice, would ^^jpj that inherit- 
ance go to the traitor who had robbed him of his 
child? 

Beatrice almost shuddered as she traced back 
Mr. Gervoise's plans. She understood now what 
Gilbert meant when he asked if his father had a hold 
upon her ; what he feared when he wrote to her, 
" If ever you want a friend send for me." The in- 
stinct of love had warned him of that danger in- 
visible to her eyes, but perceptible to his view, 
even though he could not guess its nature. 

That was why, then, Mr. Gervoise would not let 
her marry. Of course not — for her marriage 
meant his ruin, if her mother died. 

No, she must live alone, to preserve to his son 
that inheritance for which he had sinned so 
deeply. 

" I wonder they did not forbid Rosy to tell me," 
thought Beatrice ; " I suppose they did not dare to 
betray their evil intent so far. Poor little inno- 
cent ! she little suspects that she is death to me ! 
I wonder when they mean to do it, for they will 
surely never wait till nature rids them of me. I 
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am so young, as Eosy says. Whilst Mr. Mortimer 
lives I am safe, for he is my heir. When he 
dies " 

She did not finish the sentence even in her own 
thoughts, for she caught sight of her startled face 
in the glass before her. How pale and terrified it 
looked ! — ^what a shadow of death seemed to have 
settled upon it in Beatrice's eyes ! 

" And must I die — must I submit to this ?" she 
thought, clenching her hands with passionate de- 
spair ; " must I sit and await death in my own 
house, as the Roman senator sat and awaited it in 
his curule chair when the Gaul invaded Rome ? 
Must I harbour these my mortal enemies ? I have 
but to bid them depart, and they must go. I have 
but to marry Gilbert, and I am safe for ever. Oh! 
if he were here, if I could but tell him my deadly 
peril, would he forsake me again ?" 

But, alas ! what availed these thoughts ? She 
could not tell Gilbert, "Your father and your bro- 
ther are in a conspiracy to take my life." There 
was but one alternative before her, and that was to 
bid Mr. Gervoise, his son, and his daughter-in-law 
leave her house. This she could do, but to do it 
was to turn out her mother too — worse, far worse, it 
was to deliver her to the fate of little Rosy — ^to a 
life of daily torment. 

"After all, I am safe while Mr* Mortimer lives," 
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4 BEATRICE. 

thought Beatrice, " it will be time enough to think 
of myself when he dies." 

But the life of that Mr. Mortimer whom she 
had never seen, about whom she never thought, 
and which an hour before had had so little value 
in her eyes, now became infinitely precious. At 
once she wrote to Mr. Lamb, and, having posted 
her letter herself, and secured the means of receiv- 
ing his reply safely, she felt more calm. 

At the end of a week, Mr. Lamb's answer 
came. Mr. Mortimer was at Torquay, and his 
medical man did not expect him to live beyond 
the autumn. 

Beatrice called for this letter at her banker^s in 
the neighbouring assize town, and, as she drove 
home, she tore it to pieces and threw the fragments 
ou,t of the carriage window. She was safe imtil 
winter, but after that time what would become of 
her? She knew her step-father suspected 
and watched her, and that the desperate gfime both 
meant to play had already begun in good earnest. 
For, though Beatrice had not determined how to act 
when Mr, Mortimer died, she had resolved to have 
a hard battle for her threatened life and liberty. 

Miss Gordon was now too much absorbed in the 
new fear which had come over her life to think much 
of Eosy's concerns. Moreover, Rosy had rejected 
her aid — ^how could she interfere? True, the 
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young wife looked very sad and low. Antony had 
said that he would break her spirit, and Beatrice 
feared he had kept his word but too truly. But 
she saw nothing to cavil at. Mr. Gervoise was 
paternal and Antony was affectionate, and if Rosy 
was listless, it no doubt was because, as her hus- 
band had said, she was out of health. Doctor 
Eogerson prescribed ass's milk, and Rosy took it 
regularly every morning. 

Beatrice's conscience began to sting her. It 
seemed to her that Rosy was dying slowly before 
her eyes, and that she passively abetted Antony's 
crime by not interfering. " Would Gilbert have 
done that ?" she thought. And at once came the 
reply, " Oh ! no, never." 

That same day she met her alone in the dining- 
room. Rosy stood in one of the deep windows, 
looking out with her sad face close to the panes. 
Beatrice gently laid her hand on the shoulder of 
Antony's wife and asked her how she felt. 

" Very well, thank you," calmly replied Rosy, 
and without showing any of the old terror. 

" You do not look well." 

" Oh ! I shall soon be better." 

" Would you like to write to your father ?" 

" I write every week." 

" And he sees the letter ?" 

Rosy nodded. 
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^' And you write that you are well and happy I" 

Rosy did not reply, but her look said, " And so I 
am — it will soon be over, you know." 

Tears rose to Beatrice's eyes. 

" I said I would not act unless yon asked me," 
she said, " but I will — ^your father shall come and 
see you." 

Rosy's face lit for a moment, then fell again. 

" Where is the use ?" she sighed. " Oh 1 Miss 
Gordon, I can bear it and not trouble him. An- 
tony does not worry me much now, and I feel 
half-asleep. I shall go out of life, I think, as if I 
had taken opium, and I can bear that. It was the 
violent death that made such a coward of me." 

'' Rely upon me," said Beatrice, " and hope." 

She spoke confidently. Rosy looked up in her 
face and smiled, but very listlessly. Hope was 
dead, or had fled on faithless wings far beyond her 
ken. But Beatrice was resolved now upon inter- 
ference, and interfere she did to some purpose, as 
Mr. Gervoise found two days later. In his 
darkened face Beatrice read the result of the step 
she had taken. It was not to his daughter-in-law 
that Mr. Gervoise showed his displeasure, for once 
he dealt with Beatrice, whom he now seldom 
attacked, and requested her presence in his study. 

" Beatrice," he said to her, with solemn gravity, 
"are we at peace?" 
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Beatrice leaned back in her chair and played 
with the tassels of a long girdle which she wore, 
and requested him to speak more plainly. 

" You know my meaning quite well," austerely 
replied Mr. Gervoise. "That little foolish 
daughter-in-law of mine has been writing to her 
father, who has honoured me with an indignant 
letter, and who is coming back to the cottage to- 
morrow. Now, she can only have done this through 
your agency, and this is what I complain of. You 
meddle in my family concerns. Beatrice, I ask 
again, are we at peace ?" . 

" As you please," answered Beatrice. 

" Beatrice, I will not be trifled with. Rose is a 
good child — a very good child ; but she has been a 
spoiled child, and we cannot go on spoiling her." 

^^ There is not much fear of that." 

"I entreat you not to meddle with her; you 
might repent it," said Mr. Gervoise grandly. 

Beatrice raised her young haughty head, and 
fastened her bright defiant eyes full on his face. 

" Do your worst," she said. " I am vulnerable 
on one point only, my mother, and there I defy 
you. I am of age, my own mistress, and mistress 
of this house, too. Attempt to torment her, and 
you and yours leave Oanioosie that moment. You 
have the power of making her wretched, you have 
not that of making me look on. There I escape 
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you. I will never see it, Mr. Gervoise. I know 
I am buying peace very dear. For it I give up 
liberty, independence, marriage, and the enjoy- 
ment of my own, but do not suppose I will pay the 
price and not have my full value. Attempt to 
cheat, and the bargain is at an end, and we part." 

" My dear Beatrice," said her step-5f ather, amazed, 
" how can you wrong me so far as to think that 
your dear mother's happiness is not the chief object 
of my life? But what has it to do with Mrs. 
Antony Gervoise's insubordination ? Her husband 
is not happy. She will not obey his most gently- 
uttered commands, and now, to make bad worse, 
she writes off to her father, who is coming here to 
have a quarrel with her husband, I suppose." 

" Mr. Gervoise, what have I to do with that ?" 

" You posted her letter." 

" Would it not have reached without my post- 
ing ? Is she a prisoner ? Are the servants such 
traitors that they would sell their duty to the 
highest bidder, and betray the poor young thing?" 

" Beatrice, you posted that letter." 

Beatrice rose. The blood rushed up to her clear 
brow, and her lips quivered with generous indigna- 
tion. 

" I wrote it, Mr. Gervoise," she said. 

" You I — ^you !" he repeated, astounded at the 
audacious confession. 
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" YeSj I indeed. And did you think T could go 
on and see her slow torture, and be silent ? Did 
you think that was in my nature? Poor little 
victim, she would not have written, she would have 
died uncomplaining ; but I wrote to her father, I 
told him the usage his darling had got, and . the 
iron rod under which she lived, and he is coming 
to see and judge for himself, and to give her at 
least the consolation of his presence." 

For once Mr. Gervoise lost his composure ; he 
turned pale with passion, raised a trembling hand 
and shook it at Beatrice. 

" Do not meddle, madam," he said warningly, 
" do not meddle." 

"Carnoosie is mine," haughtily replied Beatrice; 
and thus disclaiming the possibility of meddling in 
her own house, she left the room, followed to the 
door by Mr. Gervoise's threatening eye. Beatrice 
looked brave and careless, but she was troubled at 
heart. She did not and would not yield ; but then 
she knew this man, and to know him was to wish 
avoiding any contest with one so remorseless and so 
dangerous. The long truce was broken, and what 
revenge would he not take, for revenge he must 
have, Beatrice knew that too. 

"Poor little foolish Rosy!" she thought, "ill- 
fated was the day that brought you here to this 
Carnoosie, which looks so bright and fair, and is 
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more gloomy than Mrs. Radcliffe's Udolpho. 
There the outward monument told of the trea- 
son within; here this smiling sky, the bright 
flowers, the fountains, the cheerful rooms, are 
tokens of a happy, honoured, and peaceful dwell- 
ing. Oh ! Camoosie, my own Carnoosie ! shall 
you ever be my own really, my stainless home, 
where I can live a happy wife, with children around 
rae ? Never ! — never !" 

She sat down, sad, disheartened, 'and depressed, 
in the library which she had entered, and then a 
voice spoke within her, a pure and holy voice that 
sounded like Gilbert's, the voice of sacrifice and 
duty. 

" Happiness, liberty, love, and its blessings are 
not the only end of life. There is another, nobler, 
purer, better by far — duty. Can you buy peace by 
forsaking that poor little thing who is living be- 
neath your roof — ^a lamb between two wolves 1 — 
You cannot — ^you cannot. Better perish and die 
with all you love best than be such a coward." 

That same afternoon Mr. Stone, who had arrived 
in the cottage an hour before, entered Carnoosie, 
and asked to speak to its mistress. In vain had 
Beatrice endeavoured to alter some matters since 
she was of age. Her new housekeeper was both 
zealous and honest, but the inferior servants were 
still Mr. Gervoise's paid spies. Beatrice knew it, 
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and ' only submitted because she had no hope of 
procuring others more incorruptible. Her com- 
mands, however, were never openly violated, and 
though Mr. Stone was scarcely at the gate before 
two zealous menials informed Mr. Antony Gervoise 
of the fact — Mr. Gervoise was out for the day — 
his request to speak to Miss Gordon was at once 
transmitted to her. 

Beatrice was reading aloud to her mother when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Gervoise's maid deli- 
vered Mr. Stone's message in her glib voice, and 
with her demure look. 

" Mr. Stone!" faltered Mrs. Gervoise, frightened 
to hear a name that sounded as an omen of coming 
woe. Beatrice raised a warning finger. She sat 
with her back to the door, near which Brownson 
still stood respectfully; but she faced a large 
mirror, in which the girl, whose eyes saw every- 
thing, perceived both the significant gesture and 
the expressive look that accompanied it. 

*' Show Mr. Stone into the library," quietly said 
Beatrice, *' and say I am going down." 

" Very well, ma'am," and the demure Brownson 
vanished as if to hear were to obey. The door 
had scarcely closed upon her when Mrs. Gervoise 
exclaimed : 

"Beatrice, you are meddling in the concerns 
of these people." 
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'' Yes, darling, I am, but you are safe." 

" But you, Beatrice — ^you I" 

"Oh! I shall have a battle or two," replied 
Beatrice carelessly, " and then it will be over." 

"I wish w^e never had seen that girl," almost 
passionately cried Mrs. Gervoise. 

" And so do I ; for, darling, I do long for peace, 
you will never know how deeply. But do not 
look at me so ; it is too late, and, moreover, I should 
do what I am doing, or be a shameful cowaxd. 
Do not be afraid, my darling, and let me go to 
Mr. Stone. He is waiting, and I daresay I shall 
be some time with him. He will be full of his 
grief, poor man, and I shall have to listen." 

Beatrice remained an hour away, and to Mrs. 
Gervoise never had hour seemed so slow and so 
wearisome as this. She gave her daughter an 
anxious look when she returned; but Beatrice's 
eyes shunned hers. 

" Well," at length said Mrs. Gervoise. 

" Well," replied Beatrice, " he asked to see his 
daughter, and Antony sent word that Mrs. Antony 
Gervoise had a bad headache and could not come." 

" And what will you do, Beatrice ?" 

" Do not ask me, darling. You cannot then be 
compelled to tell." 

"Beatrice! Beatrice! how will all this end?" 

Beatrice laid her head on Mrs. Gervoise's lap. 
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She looked out through the window at the sky- 
flushed with crimson and gold, at the deep, solemn- 
looking trees, at the cool dewy earth over which 
blue evening shadows were softly stealing, and, 
clasping her mother's waist, she said : 

" Oh I darling, if we could only be away some- 
where together at rest out of all this weariness, I 
should be happy — somewhere on this earth or 
within it — I should not care." 

" You want to die, Beatrice f ' 

"No, darling; but I want peace," and within 
her Beatrice felt a great cry — a longing and a 
passion that seemed to say, " Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert, 
why have you forsaken me?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

With mingled amazement and indignation did 
Mr. Gen^oise learn the next day that Antony had 
refused to let his wife see her father, 

" But did you not tell me I was to prevent them 
from meeting?" said Antony. 

" To prevent, but not to refuse. You will ruin 
all if you go on so. On learning that Mr. Stone 
was in the house, you should have taken a drive, 
or, if need be, a journey with your wife." 

"You said she was not to go out," urged 
Antony. 

"My dear boy," affectionately said his father, 
"if you apply my advice to the letter, you had 
better never take it." 

Antony, rather crestfallen, asked what he should 
do now. Mr. Gervoise answered that since, instead 
of taking Rosy away, and throwing Mr. Stone off 
the scent, he had been so injudicious as to confess 
a knowledge of his presence, the only thing he 
could do now would be to make Rosy call on her 
father. 
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" Suppose she should not come back I" suggested 
Antony. 

Mr. Gervoise smiled, and said mildly, 

" There is no fear of that this morning." 

Nor was there. Rosy went joyous and eager, as 
Antony saw with jealous displeasure ; but she did 
return, and when Beatrice haughtily informed Mr. 
Antony Gervoise that she would trouble him not 
to turn Camoosie into a prison, he pointed to his 
wife, who was even then coming in, and said 
quietly : 

" Why, there she is. Miss Gordon." 

But was this Rosy indeed ? She had a colour 
now, and a resolute, defiant look, too, that struck 
Beatrice. 

" You look well to-day," she said to her. 

" I am both well and strong," replied Rosy. 

Her tone was a declaration of war. Rosy sat 
down to dinner with the same cool and deliberate 
mien. She contradicted Mr. Gervoise twice during 
the meal, and disdained answering her husband's 
sneers. Even Beatrice could scarcely get a civil 
reply from her. She seemed excitable, and as wild 
as a young bird which has just got back its lost 
liberty. When dinner was over, and she followed 
Beatrice out of the room, Miss Gordon said to her, 
as she closed the door : 

" Take cai'e — do not go too far." 
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Rosy smiled disdainfully. 

" I am not afraid of them," she said. " Both 
father and son will find that they can no longer 
trample upon me now, and I will not stay here. 
Why should I be living in another person's house ?" 

Beatrice smiled half sadly. Rosy spoke like a 
child, as she was. She felt strong now, and her 
dead-like submission had vanished with her father's 
return ; but Beatrice had noticed Antony's black 
looks, and Mr. Gervoise's observant eye, during 
dinner time, and she knew the fowler's net was 
spread. The evening was very close and sultry, 
and Beatrice and her mother sat with the windows 
wide open. They could hear voices in the garden 
below, and Beatrice distinguished amongst them 
Rosy's laugh. It was loud, but to Beatrice it 
sounded hollow and forced. 

" Beatrice, what are you thinking of ?" asked her 
mother, and Beatrice, who was still listening to the 
voices below, did not reply. Mr. Gervoise was 
saying, 

'^ You really must oblige me, my dear boy, by 
going off on that business for me. Pray go to- 
night. What is a journey to London at your time 
of life?" 

With an. oath Antony vowed he would not stir, 
for respect towards his parent was not his failing. 
But still Mr. Gervoise persisted. In a clear and 
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distinct voice, very unusual in him, he pressed his 
son to leave by the express train. 

^^ You will be back to-morrow by twelve, you 
know," he persuasively added ; " and this business 
at the bank is really important." 

Now secresy in all its branches was an art most 
carefully cultivated by Mr, Gervoise. This allu- 
feion to the bank struck Beatrice as a trap. It was 
incredible to her that he should discuss a private 
matter on the terrace within the hearing of Rosy, 
of herself and her mother, and even of the servants. 
"He means something, assuredly he does," she 
thought ; " but what is it ?" How the argument 
between Mr. Gervoise and his son ended she did 
not know, for they entered the house together, and 
rousing herself, Beatrice answered her mother's 
renewed inquiry : 

"What are you thinking of, Beatrice?" 

" I am thinking it is very strange that Mr. Ger- 
voise should talk so loud on the terrace." 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when 
the door opened, and Mr. Gervoise entered the 
room. 

" Well, my love, and how are you ?" he kindly 
asked, sitting down by his wife — " how are you 
this evening?" 

It so happened that Mrs. Gervoise was irritable 
this evening, and she replied with some asperity : 

YOL. HI. C 
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•' I should be better, Mr. Gervoise, if I had a 
change." 

" My love, where would you like to go ?" 

" To Switzerland, Mr. Gervoise." 

" Then, my dear, we shall consult Dr. Rogerson 
to-morrow morning, and if he advises Switzerland, 
to Switzerland you shall go." 

'' My poor darling," thought Beatrice, " you will 
never see a Swiss mountain." 

But Mrs. Gervoise, who only knew that Dr. 
Rogerson had advised the French sea-coast, felt 
sanguine that he would also advise the Jura and 
Mont Blanc. Her spirits rose ; she had not been 
so cheerful for many days, and most complacently 
her husband helped her on with the delusion. 
Beatrice felt too indignant to stay and listen. She 
rose and went to the window. The night was 
dark and still. She heard, however, unusual 
sounds towards the gates of Carnoosie — the grind- 
ing of wheels on the gravel of the avenue, it 
seemed to her. She turned round towards Mr. 
Gervoise, and said sharply : 

^' Who is leaving the house to-night ?" 

^' Antony, I suppose," replied Mr. Gervoise. 

Beatrice went swiftly to the door. Mr. Ger- 
voise rose and tried to stop her. 

^' Beatrice, what is it ? what do you want I" he 
asked. 
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" To see if Antony is going," she replied; "pray 
don't delay me," and her tone was so imperative 
that Mr. Gervoise drew back, and let her pass. 

Beatrice probably felt no doubt concerning 
Antony's departure, for instead of going down, she 
ran up-stairs until she stood at the door of Rosy's 
room. She knocked, and receiving no reply, she 
entered. A light was burning on a table. Bea- 
trice gave a rapid look around ; the room was 
vacant — more, it was in confusion of Rosy's 
making, for the drawers had been almost emptied 
of their contents, which had been thrown on the 
floor in wild haste. Beatrice knew where Rosy 
kept her jewel-box ; she looked, and saw that it 
was gone. Alas I there was no doubt about it ! 
She had fallen blindly into the trap set for her. 
The foolish bird, seeing the door of its cage open, 
had taken flight. 

" If 1 could only reach the cottage in time ! " 
thought Beatrice. She did not hesitate, but went 
down to her room, threw a cloak around her, and 
without asking for John, left the house, crossed 
the grounds, and entered the forest. She walked 
fast ; the dark night, the solitary forest, did not 
stop her. At length its outskirts were crossed, and 
in the plain beyond she looked for the light of Mr. 
Stone's cottage. Her heart sank to find every- 
thing dark. " Too late! — too late!" cried the voice 

c2 
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of a secret but sure presentiment. And alas, it 
was too late I When Beatrice reached the cottage 
and knocked, the old woman who answered her 
summons informed her that Mr. Stone and his 
daughter were just gone to see Mr. Stone's dying 
mother. 

" Poor little thing !" thought Beatrice, turning 
away, " she will pay very dear for that glimpse of 
liberty !" 

She took the long and safe route to go home. 
When she entered her mother's room, she found 
Mr. Gervoise still sitting there. As she opened 
the door, she looked at him with a keen searching 
eye ; but Mr. Gervoise sat with his hands folded 
on his knees, and his lids all but veiling his 
eyes. 

" He looks like a cat half asleep," thought Bea- 
trice ; '^ I see ; he will know and perceive nothing. 
Mrs. Antony Gervoise may follow her own will 
and pleasure — ^Mr. Gervoise knew nothing. He 
was in his wife's room enjoying that domestic life 
which is so much after his own heart — he is in- 
nocent. Poor little foolish Rosy !" 

To all appearance young Mrs. Gervoise was 
not missed the next morning. In vain did Bea- 
trice listen for sounds of alarm or exclamations of 
dismay. The house was as quiet as usual; the 
servants went about their everyday tasks, and Mr, 
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Gervoise, after lounging in bed, smoked a cigar on 
the terrace. 

When Beatrice and he met at breakfast, she 
looked significantly at Eosy's vacant chair; but 
Mr. Gervoise's lids were down, and he saw no- 
thing, Beatrice questioned him openly. She 
asked : 

" Is Mrs. Antony Gervoise unwell ?" 

" I trust not," paternally replied Mr. Gervoise, 
" you know of course that she went off with her 
husband ?" 

" Ah ! what a dreary comedy it is !" thought 
Beatrice ; " that man knows I went to Mr. Stone's 
cottage last night, and I know that he helped little 
Rosy's flight, and here we are questioning and an- 
swering each other as if either could be deceived." 

" The little thing wanted a peep at London," 
continued Mr. Gervoise, sipping his tea — " at least 
I suppose so, for she went off in such a hurry that 
her maid knew nothing about it until she found 
her room empty, and strewn with all her things. 
Perhaps they will be back this afternoon, though 
maybe not. Antony will not like to fatigue his 
little wife !" 

Beatrice did not answer. She knew enough 
now — she knew all. Antony had never really left 
— ^he had merely hidden and watched, and followed 
Rosy, and no doubt overtaken and caught her by 
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this time. But if such were the case, Antony was 
no doubt too tender of his little wife to fatigue her 
by a long journey ; for not during the whole of 
that day — and how long a one it seemed to Bea- 
trice ! — did the faintest sound of wheels announce 
his return. It was deep, dark night, and she was 
sitting with Mrs. Gervoise, when that lady saw her 
start. She looked inquiringly at her daughter, who 
tried to say calmly : 

" It is only a carriage, darling — ^Antony coming 
back, I suppose." But she felt her heart sickening 
within her. Was he alone ? She did not long 
remain in doubt. She heard Antony's voice on the 
staircase, saying to his wife's maid : 

^' Go and fetch Mrs. Antony Gervoise's shawl — 
it is in the carriage." 

Irresistible compassion made Beatrice rise and 
open the door of her mother's room. She did not 
cross the threshold, she had no need ; coming up 
towards her she saw Antony and his wife. Two 
lamp-bearing statues in their niches made the broad 
staircase of Oarnoosie bright as day. Beatrice saw 
distinctly Antony's cruel exulting face, and Rosy's 
pale as death. The poor young thing clung to 
the banisters with convulsive grasp, and seemed 
as if she must have fallen but for that support. 
She did not see Beatrice's sad, pitying face — she 
saw nothing. Before her ever passed a frightful 
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scene — ^frightful to her, following on the anxious 
escape and flight, and, closing them in dreary cap- 
ture. But Antony saw Beatrice well, and he 
read the meaning of her look, and when their eyes 
met, his had a mocking light. With sad severity 
Beatrice returned the gaze. She felt far more 
compassion for than anger against Antony Gter- 
voise; she knew he was but a tool in another's 
hand, and though a willing tool, also a blind one. 
But Antony was resolved on braving her. He said, 
with ironical emphasis : 

"You see. Miss Gordon, what it is to be a 
married man. I went oflF without my wife, but 
she soon overtook me." 

Rosy was too much cast down to feel this taunt, 
but a flush of resentment rose to Beatrice's face. 

" Do not keep Mrs. Gervoise on the staircase," 
she said to Antony; "she looks faint and un- 
well." 

" Why, you know when ladies will go off racing 

after their husbands " jeeringly began Antony. 

Beatrice did not give him time to go on. She 
went down a few steps, took Eosy's arm, and led 
her into her mother's room. 

" Miss Gordon," sullenly said Antony, " I shall 
thank you not to interfere." 

Beatrice turned upon him with a wearied look. 

" Mr. Antony Gervoise," she said, " if my inter- 
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f erence displeases you, the remedy lies in your own 
hands — leave this house." 

She did not wait for his answer, but, closing the 
door, led in Rosy, and made her sit down in a deep 
arm-chair. Mrs. Gervoise raised herself from the 
couch on which she was lying, and looked alter- 
nately at Beatrice and at Mrs. Antony Gervoise's 
pale face. With kind but silent solicitude, Bea- 
trice took off her things, 'went and brought her 
some wine and a biscuit from her mother's ever- 
ready stores, and only spoke when she saw her re- 
viving. 

" What else would you wish for ?" 

•'Could I spend the night here?" whispered 
Rosy, looking around her. " here with you ?" 

" This is my mother's room, but you can come 
to mine." 

" Beatrice!" anxiously said her mother. 

" Darling," gravely said Beatrice, " we cannot 
deal with this poor lamb otherwise than we would 
be dealt with ourselves." 

Mrs. Gervoise was mute, and Rosy, who was too 
prostrate, and too much absorbed in her own trouble 
to understand the anxiety she caused, only looked 
at Beatrice, 

"Would you like to rest now?" asked Miss 
Gordon. 

" Would it be safe t" 
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" I shall lock you in." 

" Oh ! do. Oh J Miss Gordon, I so lon^ for 
rest !" 

" Then come with me." 

Beatrice took a light, and led her to her room at 
once. She showed her that all the doors were 
securely fastened, then helped her to undress. 

" Miss Gordon, do you think it a sin to wish one 
were dead ?" sighed poor little Rosy, as she crept 
into Beatrice's ample bed, and Miss Gordon en- 
closed her in the heavy curtains. 

" Because I do so wish this bed were my grave," 
she continued, without waiting for Beatrice's 
answer. 

*' And your father !" suggested Beatrice. 

" I am his torment, Miss Gordon. If you were 
to know how miserable all this has made him ! 
Oh ! what a wicked child I have been !" 

" Do not think of that — try and sleep." 

" I cannot. I am too miserable." 

She looked very wretched indeed, but she was 
also at the age when physical fatigue conquers 
every other feeling, and even as she spoke to Bea- 
trice, drowsiness, heavy and deep, overtook her. 
The room was large, and the wax light Beatrice 
had brought and placed on the table lit it feebly. 
Through her half-shut eyes Rosy saw the walls 
covered with faded damask, the vague outlines of 
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furniture, and, in the shadow of the heavy curtains, 
Beatrice's handsome face looking at her tenderly 
from the foot of her bed. A sense of security 
from all unkindness, of a rest, brief, but sui'e, in 
her sad youn^ life, came to her. She forgot the 
morrow, she felt the present, and, childlike, sur- 
rendered herself to its sweetness. Her lids closed, 
consciousness remained a moment, then suddenly 
vanished, and she sank into sound and deep slum- 
bers. Beatrice waited awhile, then softly stole out 
of the room, locked the door, and went back to her 
mother. She found Mrs. Gervoise in tears. 

" Beatrice, we are undone !" she cried, piteously. 
" Do not think you can interfere with impunity, 
do not. It is not for myself I am speaking, Bea- 
trice. I know you think me a great coward, but 
it is not for myself I fear. Beatrice, it is for you." 

''Darling, what are we to do? You saw her 
face! We cannot forsake her, come what will. 
I would rather have nothing to do with her ; for 
she is his wife after all, but I cannot forsake her. 
I should fear the displeasure of Heaven if I could 
be so selfish and so cold. She is fast asleep in my 
bed now, and she looks such a child ! I do not 
think she is eighteen yet. Oh ! what a fate she 
has rushed on ! What a fearful trap is marriage, 
when it is not the greatest happiness of life." 

"Yes, Beatrice; but still be careful. This is 
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mere flying in Mr. Gervoise's face ; be careful, my 
darKng." 

Beatrice was silent. If her mother had known 
about Mr. Mortimer, if she had known who Rosy 
was, what would not her terror have been ? 

Mrs. Gervoise laid her hand on her daughter's 
shoulder, looked anxiously in her face, and asked 
what she would do ? 

Beatrice clasped her hands around her knees, 
and raising her bright dark eyes to Mrs. Gervoise's 
pale and anxious face, replied : 

" Darling, I cannot forsake her." 

Mrs. Gervoise sank back and sighed. 

" We are ruined, Beatrice, and you will see it 
when it is too late." 

"I trust in God and in His providence," re- 
plied Beatrice, fervently. " If I figlit the battles 
of that poor weak child, He will not forsake me !" 

She rose to go. It was late, and to argue any 
longer with her mother pained Beatrice. It hurt 
her to find that long suffering and constant fear 
had rendered Mrs. Gervoise so cautious — not to say 
selfish. She did not know that the strong alone 
are truly generous. 

Beatrice bade her mother a good night, and went 
back to her room. She foimd Rosy still fast 
asleep, and sitting down near the bed, she looked at 
her and thought : 
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" Poor little silly thing ! Am I to pay so dear 
for your error as my darling thinks ? Who knows ? 
I believe it is a law of this world that the strong 
should bear the burdens of the weak. When my 
poor mother bids me forsake you, she forgets that 
she fell into your error, and that to my dying day 
I shall pay the cost of her fancy for marrying Mr. 
Gervoise. She had her way and her short joy, 
and I, who was a child then, now suflFer for it as a 
w^oman. Even so with you. Rosy. You would 
have that fair-haired and blue-eyed Antony, and I 
must pay the price. Why should I suffer? Have 
I not well nigh broken my own heart, and given 
up one in whose shadow neither Antony nor his 
father is fit to stand, and if I did that, could 
not you, both of you, do this? It seems 
not. It seems, too, that I must be dragged 
from my last stronghold, quietness, into the tur- 
moil of this hard battle! Be it so! I would 
rather perish fighting bravely, than live secure in 
ignoble peace." 

And still Rosy slept sound and deep, and Bea- 
trice at length undressed, and stole in near her. 
It was dawn ere her lids closed from very weari- 
ness, and scarcely had she slept an hour when she 
was awakened by a stifled scream. She started up, 
and saw Rosy sitting in bed, looking around her 
with scared eyes. 
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" I suppose I dreamed," she gasped. " I thought 
my husband was here." 

"You certainly must have dreamed it, Eosy. 
Lie down and sleep again." 

"Are you sure there is no danger. Miss Gordon? 
Are the doors safe and strong ?" 

"They are. But my security rests on something 
stronger than oak and bolts of iron. Do not sup- 
pose for a moment that your husband would ven- 
ture to enter this room. He knows well enough 
that if he made the attempt he would leave Car- 
noosie the next moment. You are safe." 

" Yes, but I cannot always stay." 

"No, poor child, you cannot. Ah 1 why were 
you so ill-advised as to fly ? How did you not 
see it was a trap laid for you?" 

"So he told me when he caught me, and laughed 
at me. Oh ! Miss Gordon, he will assuredly kill me !" 

Beatrice felt her tremble with the intensity of 
her fear. She looked at her with a sort of wonder. 
She could not understand a terror so deep. It 
seemed to her that no amount of physical danger 
could have made her feel so. 

" And I must go back to him, I suppose," said 
Rosy with a shudder. 

" Do not fear him, my poor child," replied Bea- 
trice with a bright smile, " trust in me. I can help 
you yet." 
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Rosy gave her a doubtful look, then got up 
slowly, and dressed with a sigh. 

When she was ready, she sat down and said 
piteously, 

" I cannot go to him, Miss Gordon." 

"Very well, then, I shall," replied Beatrice, w^ho 
had been dressing too, and, giving Rosy a cheerful 
nod, she left the room, and went out to seek An- 
tony. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Antony was on the landing. He gave Beatrice a 
sullen look, and asked with forced politeness, 

" May I trouble you for my wife, Miss Gor- 
don f ' 

"She is coming — but 1 want to speak to you. 
Come with me." 

Antony looked as if he scarcely liked to trust 
himself with Beatrice, yet, ashamed to refuse, he 
obeyed and followed her downstairs. He stopped 
still at the door of the library, as if expecting they 
should enter it together, but Beatrice shook her 
head. 

" Not here," she said, " the morning is fine, and 
I like outdoor conversations best, Antony." 

With a light step she went out on the terrace, 
passed through the flower-garden and entered the 
orchard. 

It was very beautiful on this morning. The 
dew lay heavy and bright on the grass. The apple- 
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trees, laden with fruit, spread their green branches 
far and wide, and threw a dappled shade on the 
earth. Through the light foliage Beatrice could 
see the blue sky speckled with light morning clouds. 
On every bough birds sang and rejoiced. How 
could sorrow and discord abide in a scene so fair ? 
Reckless of the dew, Beatrice sat down, and signed 
Antony to sit down by her. He did so, and with 
a full heart she began : — 

"Antony, do you remember that morning in 
spring when you told me you loved me, and that 
you wished to marry me? I do, and I cannot 
help thinking of it now, after leaving your poor 
little wife pale with fear in my room. If I had 
said ^ Yes' instead of saying ^No' and become your 
wife, how would you have used me 1 You could 
not have made me fear you, but you would have 
been cruel and unkind. I suppose you would have 
beaten me, Antony, and that a blow would have 
been the end of all your love." 

She looked at him very sadly, for her old pity 
for this misguided young man was fast coming 
back to her. 

Antony looked moved, and, clearing his voice, 
he said, 

" I would never have struck you. You know 
well enough I was fond of you." 

" I believe you were, Antony , but I know, too, 
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that you have a young wife, pretty and good, a 
child in some things but with a fond and true heart, 
and I know too that she did what I could not have 
done, she married you for love. How is it, then, 
that you cannot be happy together, or, rather, that 
you cannot make her happy ? If she was exacting 
at first, she is cured of the fault by this. All she 
wants is your aflFection and peace. And I think she 
could have both, Antony, if you were not living in 
Camoosie." 

" Why so ?" he sharply asked. 

" You know my meaning," gravely replied Bea- 
trice, " yet I do not mind explaining it, you may 
even repeat every word I utter to Mr. Gervoise, if 
you please. What I have to say is this — whilst 
you are under his influence neither you nor Rosy 
will be happy. It has been the aim of his life to 
rule by dividing. Leave him. I do not sin by 
telling you to do so. Scripture says, ^ And a man shall 
leave both father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife.' Follow that rule. You are not poor. What 
is to prevent you from having your home, and en- 
joying it with Rosy ?" 

'^ I wish I had it," impetuously cried Antony. 
" I am sick of this life, Beatrice. You think you 
know my father — ^you do not. He is not merely 
your greatest foe, he is mine. Beatrice, I hate 
him !" he whispered. 

VOL. III. I> 
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*^ Hush !" said Beatrice, rising and looking the 
disgust she felt, "if you cannot honour him, 
Antony, you can at least be silent. And now you 
asked me for Rosy, I think I see her coming." 

It was indeed poor little Rosy, who, thinking to 
escape her husband, had sought the very spot where 
he was. She saw him and Beatrice when it was 
too late to turn back, and she walked towards them 
with a frightened mien and hesitating steps. But 
it was not at her, it was at Antony that Beatrice 
looked. Alas ! there was but little promise of good 
in that cruel face. Still Beatrice did not lose 
heart. 

" Rosy," she said, " you must spare your husband 
to me for a while — ^I want him still." 

She passed her arm within Antony's and led him 
away, and Antony allowed himself to be led, and 
thought that Beatrice looked sweetly handsome 
this morning. He was weak, as the bad often are, 
and though he soon knew she was taking him to 
Mr. Stone's cottage, he did not attempt to resist. 
When they stood within view of the house, Bea- 
trice stopped short, and said, 

" It is a pretty place, but it is mortgaged — mort- 
gaged to your father," she continued, "and the 
interest almost swallows up the rent ; and your 
farm brings you in a mere trifle, and you are deep 
in debt, Antony." 
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" How do you know it ?" he asked. 

Beatrice had only guessed it, but she did not 
choose to say so. She continued : 

" Rosy brought you no ready money, but, An- 
tony, do you wish to know the advice I gave Mr. 
Stone the other day? — the advice he promised to 
follow, and which he did not ? I advised him to 
pay your debts." 

Antony's face brightened, then fell again. 

" He will not do that," he said; 

" Yes, he will, if you will go abroad with him 
and his daughter. He tried his plan, and it failed ; 
he will try mine. Now, Antony, you are thinking 
of cheating, but it will not do. Mr. Stone will 
not pay a farthing for you until he has his daugh- 
ter safe out of Camoosie." 

" And suppose he should cheat, and not keep his 
word when he has got her ?" bluntly said Antony. 

" I shall be his guarantee," gravely replied Bea- 
trice. 

Antony was greatly tempted, but the thought of 
his father held him back. 

" You know," said Beatrice, " that if you consult 
Mr. Gervoise, the bargain is at an end." 

" Why, what do you want me to do, then ?" 
asked Antony, bewildered. 

" To send Mr. Stone's servant for your wife, and 
to see her oflF with her father before an hour is 

d2 
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over. You can follow her at your leisure," she 
composedly added. 

"Well, that is a tight bargain," said Antony, 
drawing a deep breath. 

"Perhaps it is; but, then, you can stay in Car- 
noosie, and keep your debts if you please. You see," 
she added, " it is not pleasant for me to bribe you 
in this way ; but what is one to do, Antony, when 
one deals with a man like you ?" 

The sad severity of her tone stung Antony. Ay, 
it was a shameful bargain, this buying of him to 
take Rosy away from a life of woe to one of com- 
parative peace ; but then she need not make him 
feel it ! 

" Do it, Antony," she said, softly pressing his 
arm, " do this one good deed, and make yourself 
happy as well as that poor old man and your little 
wife." 

This adjuration was considerably strengthened 
by the recollection that, the very day before this, 
Mr. Gervoise had warned his son not to contract 
new debts, as he really could not assist him any 
more. 

" I'll do it," resolutely said Antony—" TU do it 
this very moment." 

" Very well," answered Beatrice quietly. " Let 
us go in — ^I dare say Mr. Stone is within." 

He was within, sitting by the window, but with 
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his back to it, and his arms moodily folded. He 
looked up on hearing them enter, and stared at 
Antony. His lips quivered, the veins in his fore- 
head swelled and started ; he looked as Beatrice 
had seen her watch-dog look before he sprang. 
She hastened to speak. 

"Mr. Stone," she said, "you remember our 
conversation ; if you are willing to act on the sug- 
gestion I then made, Mr. Antony Gervoise is 
willing to travel abroad with your daughter and 
you." 

The two men exchanged glances. Mr. Stone's 
was stern and wary; Antonyms half shy, half 
insolent. 

"Are you both willing?" asked Beatrice again, 
in a clear, ringing voice. 

They did not reply, but she saw that they were. 
She turned to Antony. 

" What is the figure of your debts ?" she resumed. 

Antony hesitated. She gave him a chair, brought 
an inkstand and a pen, asked Mr. Stone for some 
paper, and leaving them together, she walked out 
into the garden. She knew it would be a hard 
bargain ; for, dearly though he loved his child, Mr. 
Stone was not the man to let himself be plundered 
recklessly, and she did not wish to hear the par- 
ticulars. 

" Oh !" she thought, as she walked up and down 
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the narrow path, " if I but had the blessings given 
to that unthankful boy I If I had happiness and a 
true heart bestowed on me, could I so waste the 
priceless boons ? Oh ! Gilbert, Gilbert, why are 
we not as they are, bound by the chain of marriage, 
and compelled by duty to happiness ? And why are 
they not as we are — apart and free from all bonds?" 
And still time passed, and she heard them talking 
within. At length Mr. Stone came forth to her. 

" WeU," said Beatrice. 

" Well, it is settled, and I am to be off with 
Rosy as soon as she comes. The servant is gone 
with a note from him to her." 

His face was very moody, but Beatrice had no 
need to question him. Of his own accord he 
poured forth all the bitterness in his mind. 

"And so, she must live with him," he said, 
" with that blackleg, that gambler, that low-minded 
groom, and I must look on and see it, and be 
patient too." 

" Ay, you must indeed," replied Beatrice, " for 
remember that she married him for love, and that 
she loves him still." 

"I do not believe it — pray do not say so — I 
know you mean well — ^I am very much obliged to 
you, but you have not the feelings of a parent, or 
you would not say that." 

He spoke with much asperity. ^ He could not 
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help it. He did not like, and had never liked 
Beatrice. She was the cause of all his woe. 
His inheritance had been bestowed upon her, 
and his fatal belief in her insanity had been 
his final undoing. Some of his feelings Bea- 
trice guessed, and she forgave him both silently 
and freely. Mr. Stone spoke no more, though he 
stayed with her; he had come out to shun An- 
tony's hateful presence, not to talk. The young 
man remained within, not caring to join them, 
and thus a long while passed, until at length 
Rosy's muslin dress appeared at the garden gate. 
Her father went and spoke a few hurried words to 
her, then brought her to Beatrice. 

"Oh! Miss Gordon," she sobbed, flinging her 
arms around Beatrice's neck — 

"Hush!" said Beatrice, "go quickly. Antony 
might take another whim. Do not thank me ; kiss 
me and go. I shall send everything you want 
after you. Go at once, or the opportunity may 
slip by." 

Mr. Stone took his daughter's arm, and led her 
away. The station was near their cottage, they 
would reach it in a quarter of an hour, take the 
express train, and stand on the French coast 
within three hours. Once they were there, it 
would not be quite so easy for Antony to change 
his mind. Beatrice went in to him, and found 
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liim sitting on the parlour table, looking at a box 
he had taken from the chiflfonnier. 

"I suppose that is Rosy's," he said, and he 
threw it down carelessly, and the little gold thimble 
and scissors rolled out on the floor. 

" Had you not better go back to Carnoosie," he 
said after a while. 

" Do you not return ?" asked Beatrice. 

" Why — no — I am going down to Yorkshire, 
and thence I shall probably join them in France." 

Beatrice smiled rather scornfully. She knew 
that he did not dare to meet his father, and so left 
her the task of breaking the news to him, but she 
said '^ As you please," and turned to the door. 

"Won't you shake hands?" coaxingly asked 
Antony. " I have done a good deal to oblige you, 
you know, for he's dreadfully stingy. Wouldn't 
come down with more than a paltry check, the old 
miser !" 

He stood by her side, and Beatrice gave him 
her hand, not in friendship, not in regard, but in 
mere pity for his very degradation. And as she 
walked away, Antony looked after her supple and 
stately figure, and compared her with a sigh to his 
fretting little wife. 

Everything had combined to favour Ros/s 
second flight* Mr. Gervoise had overslept himself, 
and never learned that she was gone, and that his 
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son and Beatrice were missing, until Mr. Stone 
and his daughter were on board the steamer. Even 
when he perceived her absence, he was not alarmed; 
it was out of the question that she should have 
run away again. Accordingly, when, from the 
terrace where he stood smoking, he saw Beatrice 
slowly advancing towards him through the flower 
garden, he was struck with the thoughtful gravity 
of her countenance. 

"My dear Beatrice," he said, taking out his 
cigar and going to the head of the steps to address 
her, " can you give no news of Antony ? He is 
to be found nowhere." 

" I believe he is gone or going to Yorkshire," 
replied Beatrice, " at least he told me so." 

Mr. Gervoise felt that something had happened. 

" Is his wife with him ?" he asked. 

" No, she is gone to France with her father." 

*^ And I suppose Antony will join them." 

" I suppose so," she composedly replied. 

Whatever Mr. Gervoise felt, he put on his 
grandest and calmest manner to say : 

** Miss Gordon, may I inquire if you are at the 
bottom of this." 

There was a pause, just one second of rest, 
then Beatrice's bright eyes flashed, and she said : 

"lam." 

"Perhaps, Miss Gordon, you will not mind 
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telling me what argument you used to persuade 
my son into this most extraordinary step." 

" An unanswerable argument — ^I told Mr. Stone 
to pay his debts." 

Mr. Gervoise smiled ; he might resent Beatrice's 
interference, but to think that the silly girl should 
imagine Antony could stay away from him I As 
" the deep calls the deep," so did Mr. Gervoise's 
badness call his son's. 

They spoke no more. Beatrice lightly came up 
the steps, and broad though they were, Mr. Ger- 
voise stepped back to let her pass. No seigneur of 
the ancient regime looked grander than Mr. Ger- 
voise, or had manners more courteous and stately 
than his this morning, as he stood thus dignified, 
though respectful, whilst his step-daughter went by 
him and entered the house. She ran up to her 
mother^s room, and found the poor lady sadly 
anxious. On hearing what had happened, Mrs. 
Gervoise looked at Beatrice, and said drearily. 

" Antony's father will never forgive you taking 
him away — never, Beatrice." 

"Perhaps not," replied her daughter, and her 
careless smile said plainly, " What need I care ? " 

A few days later came a happy and hopeful 
letter from Rosy. Her husband had joined her — 
all was well again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Beatrice did not care, yet she could not fall 
asleep that night. Rosy's deliverance from trouble, 
which now seemed final, gave her no relief. She 
felt exhausted and wearied, and life was once more 
a burden and a labour. The consciousness of 
something to do had roused her for a time ; now 
that it was done, she knew that she must sink once 
more into the old apathy and dreariness. 

It was very late when her eyes at length closed 
in sleep, and she had not been sleeping long when 
a light flashing suddenly across her eyelids awoke 
her. She started up and saw her mother in her 
white night-dress standing by her bed, with a 
lighted wax candle in her hand. 

. " My darling, what is it ?" asked Beatrice. 

" Beatrice, I told you it would be ruin if you 
interfered in Ros^s matters, and it is ruin. It is 
hanging over us now, and there is no remedy — 
none, Beatrice." 

" My darling, what makes you come to me at 
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this hour? You are shivering with cold; come 
in to me, and tell me what it is." 

Mrs. Gervoise was shivering, indeed, but with 
nervous fear. Yet she crept in to her daughter's 
bed, and whilst Beatrice sat bending over her, she 
laid her head on the pillow with a sigh. 

" Beatrice," she said, " I have long felt the end 
coming, and now it is at hand, and, Beatrice, it 
will be terrible. Antony is here. I have heard 
and seen him speaking with his father." 

Beatrice pressed her hand to her forehead. Ay! 
evil was surely near if these two had once more 
met in council. 
' " Darling, how do you know this ?" she asked. 

"Mr. Gervoise keeps his papers in the room 
next mine, as you know, and though I was dozing, 
I heard them talking together, and I felt, Beatrice, 
they were talking about you. I sat up and listened, 
but at once the door opened and Mr. Gervoise 
came in upon me. He looked hard at me, and 
said : ^ Have you been talking in your sleep V I 
answered * No.' ^ You have,' he insisted. ^ I 
heard you.' Beatrice, I am a born coward, I said 
I had been dreaming. * There is no doubt about 
it,' he continued, *I heard you most distinctly.' 
He stayed some time, then left me." 

"Darling," soothingly said Beatrice, "you lobk 
excited, perhaps you dreamed this." 
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'^ Beatrice, I heard them, and I saw him when 
he came into my room, the light from the night- 
lamp fell full on his face, and I saw him." 

" Yes, darling, but the rest might be a dream." 
" No, Beatrice, for there is more. I could not 
sleep after he had left me. The house was very 
quiet. I got up, half dressed myself, and entered 
the room where I had heard them. They were not 
there, but there was a dull sound of voices in the 
library below. So I softly stole down, and unbolt- 
ing the door of the old dining-room, I walked out 
on the terrace." 

" Oh ! darling, how could you do that ? " 
" It is not cold, Beatrice ; besides, I would be 
convinced. I stole to the library window, where 
a light was burning, and, Beatrice, I saw them 
within. The table was covered with books, at 
which they had been looking, I suppose, and they 
sat side by side, talking in whispers. Suddenly 
Mr. Gervoise got up ; I was frightened, ran back 
to my room, and got into bed. I thought he would 
come and tax me with watching him, but he did 
not, so I took courage again and came to you." 

" Darling !" exclaimed Beatrice, much amazed, 
" indeed you are feverish, you must have dreamed 
it. What could take them to the library, and make 
them look at my books ? They would find nothing 
in them, and they know it." 
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" Beatrice, I tell you that I saw them, and their 
two faces are before me still. There was some- 
thing in them which I could not forget, something 
assuredly against you, Beatrice. I know that I 
have been selfish, and cold, and torpid, but you 
were not in danger ; now you are, and the mother's 
instinct is awakened within me. I tell you these 
two men are plotting, and, Beatrice, weak as I am, 
I will do battle for you against them both." 

She sat up in the bed and clasped her hands. 
A deep hectic flush had settled on her pale cheeks, 
her eyes burned with unusual fire, and Beatrice 
felt her whole frame tremble. 

" My darling," she said, fondly, " it is your great 
love for me that sees danger. Alas! I will not 
deny it — ^mine is not a happy life — not what the 
life of Beatrice Gordon might be. But yet, 
darling, danger and Beatrice must not be spoken 
of in the same breath. Am I not the mistress of 
Camoosie, guarded by station, wealth, and that law 
which, if it shields all, most shields the rich who 
command all its resources. I say it again, who 
dare hurt me? It is something to feel thus fear- 
less. Other women are protected by love and 
home — I am alone, yet not undefended, for I have 
money, a cold substitute for love ; but never mind, 
darling, I regret nothing. Every woman's venture 
on that sea is not a safe one ; what is, is best." 
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Mrs. Gervoise sank back on the pillow and wrung 
her hands, " You are thmking of Gilbert ? " she 
said. " Of Gilbert who has forsaken you, and I 
am thinking of Gilbert's father and brother who 
are leagued against you. Beatrice ! Beatrice ! you 
will believe me when it is too late! " 

Beatrice had her own thoughts. She would not 
confess them ; but she asked what Mrs. Gervoise 
wanted her to do. 

" What you did when you tried to deliver poor 
little Rosy from their meshes. Watch, be brave as 
well as vigilant. You have been dull of late, and 
if they had not seen you so listless, they would not 
have dared what they are now daring. Beatrice, 
take your mother's warning ?" 

She had sat up again, and Beatrice was struck 
with Mrs. Gervoise's strange earnestness. It was 
like a wakening of the dead to hear that poor sick 
woman, whose thoughts had all been of her com- 
plaints and ailings, and the thermometer, now talk, 
in that earnest, solemn way, of her daughter's peril. 
A thrill of fear shot through Beatrice's brave 
heart. The known danger she would have met 
with defiance, but the hidden peril cowed her. 
What would these bad men do in their cruel and 
cowardly way against her ? Her thoughts flew to 
Gilbert, and for a moment sickened her. But no, 
he was safe, surely. 
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" What will you do ?" asked her mother. 

^'I shall watch, darling," replied Beatrice 
with a bright and radiant smile ; for she thought 
as she said it, *^and I shall write to Gilbert. 
And now," she resumed aloud, " had you not 
better leave me ? You might be missed from your 
room, you know." 

" Yes, I had better go ; but, Beatrice, come with 

me, I am afraid !" 

" I shall go with you, ay, and stay till you are 

safe and sound asleep." 

They rose together, and went back to Mrs. Ger- 
voise's room. They found it quiet and silent. 
She got into bed again, and Beatrice, as she had 
promised, sat and stayed with her, until, wearied 
with her long watch, Mrs. Gervoise slumbered. 
Beatrice then softly stole away and went back to 
her own room. 

It would soon be dawn, and daylight would soon 
come ; servants would arise and enter the library, 
and disturb whatever tokens of Mr. Gervoise's 
presence might be left there. Why not go and 
visit it at once ? Was she not the mistress of the 
house ? Whom and what need she fear ? She took a 
light and went down. 

Neither Mr. Gervoise nor his son was in the 
library now ; but Beatrice almost fancied that the 
sound of her opening door, or of her step on the 
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staircase, must have disturbed them, for the table 
was still covered with the books Mrs. Gervoise had 
mentioned. Beatrice's eyes flashed with resent- 
ment. Was no room of her house to be free from 
that man's hateful intrusion ? "I must find some 
means to drive him from Camoosie," she thought ; 
^^ I must be free, I must live, or death would be 
sweeter than the life I lead." She threw herself 
in a chair near the table. Mr. Gervoise was not 
fond of light literature, and he had been looking 
over several of Beatrice's cyclopaedias. The letter 
P had, however, alone had any attraction for him ; 
for none of the other volumes had been touched. 

" What did he want with them f ' thought Bea- 
trice. She took up one of the volumes and opened it 
at random, and read : 

^' This poison, like many other vegetable poisons, 
acts swiftly and surely. It leaves no traces behind, 
unless such as a few hours will efface. It is sup- 
posed to have entered largely into the aqua tofana of 
the Italians, and to have been the chief ingredient 
in the French poudre de succession so celebrated in 
the seventeenth century." 

Beatrice looked hastily back at the other page, 
and found that it was wanting ; it had been torn 
out, but whether recently, or ere she had become 
mistress of Carnoosie, she could not tell. The 
volume was one she had never opened before. 
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She looked at the others, she looked for the word 
poison, but she found nothing to confirm suspicion. 
Yet why deny it? — that page so ominously wanting 
made Beatrice turn sick and her blood run cold. 
Ay, that would be a sure way to Camoosie. A 
few drops of that nameless poison would convert 
the most wholesome nutriment into deadly food, and 
end Beatrice Gordon, and her troubles, and her 
cares. In vain she tried to master the cowardly 
fear. It overpowered reason, courage, and blinded 
her. In a moment all the histories of poisoners 
and their deeds, all the trials which the daily press 
reveals, crowded to her mind. And thev were 
capable of it. Antony was pitilessly cruel, Mr. 
Gervoise was cautious, but knew neither fear 
nor ruth. Show him the means of escaping the 
law, and there was no deed he could not do. And 
this poison left no trace ! 

" I shall get mad if I keep thinking of that torn 
page," thought Beatrice. " And yet what an easy 
and a ready way to Carnoosie !" She threw open 
the window to escape the thought, and it met her 
in the noble prospect before her. These stately 
gardens and long avenues which she saw dimly in 
the grey light of early morning, were something to 
strive for. Men and women had done it for less. 
The five pounds of a burial club had been sufficient, 
and Camoosie, with its estate and its rent-roll, was 
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surely a temptation for Antony and his father. 

" God help me !" thought Beatrice, " and deliver 
me from the agony of thoughts like these. Happy 
is the pauper who has no wealth to tempt bad men ; 
happy is the beggar-woman, whose lot none envies. 
And must I, rich and young as I am — ^must I, 
Beatrice Gordon, the mistress of Carnoosie, basely 
yield my life because they want it ? I will not." 

She closed the window ; she walked up and down 
the room, revolving how she might defeat them, 
and cheat them out of their opportunity. But, 
alas ! might they not poison the food on the table 
whilst she was looking on ? Again and again such 
things had been done ! " Oh ! I must forget all 
this!" thought Beatrice, desperately, "I must 
forget it !" 

She hurried out of the library, as if that quiet 
retreat where she had spent so many happy hours 
were doomed to become her grave. She went back 
to her room, and asked herself, "What shall I do?" 

"I shall write to Gilbert," she thought, "and 
bid him come. His presence here will dispel all 
danger." At once she sat down to her bureau, and 
wrote from the fulness of her heart : 

" Gilbert, come — ^I want you. Trouble and 
danger are near me ; I confess I do not know 
under what form they will appear, but I feel them 
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at hand. Come — it is to my friend I speak. I 
do not care what new ties may have come between 
us — you are still the true Gilbert Gervoise on whom 
I can rely in peril or in sorrow. Forgive me if I 
cause you to take what may prove a useless journey, 
but I have endured much and not summoned you 
— even this letter shall not go until some more 
certain token of its urgent need has come. Adieu ! 
if you should not answer this appeal, I shall lay no 
blame to you, Gilbert ! You ever shall be the best 
and the noblest to " Beatrice Gordon." 

She wrote no more, but sat back in her chair 
thinking and dreaming. She felt happy to know 
that he would come to her. Yes, no matter how 
they might be divided by life and its ties, once 
more, at least, they would meet in that wild waste 
so dreary without him. Once more she would feel 
the presence of a friend able and willing to protect 
and defend her. Sweet, therefore, was the danger, 
whatever it might be, which would summon him 
to her side. 

Foolish girl ! near half a year has passed since 
Gilbert and you have parted. His faith is no 
longer pledged to you ; the friend, the calm coun- 
sellor you have, but the fond lover may now be 
another woman's. There are many fair-haired 
girls in and around Verville, Norman maidens 
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with the blooming beauty of their race, daughters 
of rich farmers or litigious lawyers, who would be 
glad to marry the young Docteur Gervoise, and to 
live in that house between the garden of roses and 
the little shining river. Think of that, Beatrice, 
and pause ere you send a summons that may 
call him away from a honeymoon or a court- 
ship. 

And Beatrice did think of it, and, laying her 
head on the table above her clasped hands, she 
wept, she, whose tears seldom flowed, she wept 
tears of jealous sorrow. But at length the grief 
was conquered. She looked up, and speaking to 
herself, she said to her own thoughts, 

"Love is over — ay, over for ever, or he had 
not relinquished me so easily. Why bring him 
here? Will not Mr. Lamb do? His devotion 
money can secure, and it will not fail me." 

She took the letter she had just written and 
burned it deliberately ; then she wrote another — a 
very cold, calm, and clear letter, requesting Mr. 
Lamb's prompt attendance in Carnoosie, and imme- 
diate answer to one question — ^Was Mr. Mortimer 
alive or dead ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Gervoise had told her daughter to watch, 
and Beatrice obeyed the behest ; but she saw no- 
thing to confinn the warning she had received. 
Danger, if danger existed, was invisible. The sky 
was clear and blue, and the thundercloud was not 
even as yet a speck on the purple horizon. In 
plain speech, she met Mr. Gervoise at breakfast, 
and could not detect the least token of unfriendli- 
ness, or, what would have been worse, of friendli- 
ness in his manner. 

*' Yet I shall post my letter," she thought. 

She was prompt to act as well as to resolve, and 
she went forth at once on her errand. The way 
to the post-office lay along a quiet lane shaded by 
tall trees, where nightingales sang sweetly in the 
pleasant spring. Along that lane had Beatrice 
often walked, telling it the ever new story of her 
love. There was not a tree, there was not a hedge- 
flower, that had not heard the taJe. Oh, Beatrice ! 
Beatrice! I fear much you were one of earth's 
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earthly daughters — no unstained saint, no angel 
were you, but a poor fond girl, in whose heart 
passion was strong, and though not supreme — for 
you were pure, Beatrice, and lofty in your way — 
at least very mighty. And now you could not 
forget, though, alas I it was in bitterness that you 
now remembered as you walked along the path 
which no more led to love, though it recalled love 
so vividly. 

It is said of the dead that they are not dead 
whilst we remember them as if still present among 
us ; and love is not dead whilst its first sweet sense 
of reality remains behind. But when bitterness 
comes, when reproachful thoughts enter our vexed 
and wearied hearts, love is dead indeed, or dying 
fast. As she walked on, Beatrice did not think of 
danger hanging like an evil cloud above her old 
ancestral home; she did not think of the two 
enemies whose presence ever defiled it. She 
thought of Verville, of a parting on a lonely cliff, 
of an adieu which must be eternal, of a face which 
she must see no more, and she thought of it with 
infinite bitterness. Mr. Lamb, the dearly-paid 
solicitor, the law — that cold and severe friend — 
were her defenders now. " They were truer than 
love after all," thought Beatrice. 

" What matter about love — that is over. I must 
save myself and fight my hard battle for that old 
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Camoosie before me. Oh ! darling, you cost me 
dear, indeed ; for you I gave up love and freedom, 
for you now I must strive, but I will not grudge 
it, my poor darKng, come what may. And to the 
last I will bear with these men, whilst the arrow 
w^hich might pierce them must first pass through 
you." 

She was crossing the gates of Carnoosie, and 
Mr. Gervoise saw her. 

"I have been to post a letter," said Beatrice, 
unquestioned, as she passed by him, and her look 
overflowed with indignant defiance. 

" A servant could have done it, Beatrice." 

" Ah ! but think of the pleasure of seeing the 
letter drop into the box." 

^' Pity you cannot see the reply come out." 

" I expect a living reply," rose to Beatrice's lips, 
but she was wise enough not to utter the imprudent 
words. She walked on without answering, and 
left him looking after her with a mocking eye. 

Beatrice had few means of information at her 
command, and these few she would not use, for she 
would not question or bribe servants. It was use- 
less to question Mr. Gervoise, he knew how to keep 
his counsel ; not so Antony, and for this, no doubt, 
he was hidinfir once more. From him Beatrice 
could learn in some degree what Mr. Gervoise in- 
tended, and what course he meant to pursue. Ac- 
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cordingly, on entering the house, she went up at 
once to the room which had been Rosy's sitting 
apartment. 

Antony was not there, bat a sound in the next 
room betrayed him, and in a clear and distinct 
voice Beatrice called him out. 

He was taken by surprise, and came at her 
bidding. Beatrice greeted him standing in the 
centre of the apartment with the look of a young 
queen, injured in her dignity. 

"What is the meaning of this?" she asked. 
"Why are you here a second time without my 
knowledge ?" 

" I have just arrived," replied Antony. 

" Ah ! Antony, Antony, what have I done to 
you?" asked Beatrice, not without pathos in her 
voice. " Why must I ever find you first and fore- 
most among my enemies ? Why are you here once 
more to act against me ?" 

"Nonsense!" said Antony impatiently. "What 
makes you think that ? I came to see my father." 

" Why, then, see him in secret ? Why not see 
him openly ? You cannot answer — ^you had better 
not. I know much — too much — and if I came up 
here, it was to tell you * let us have open war, for 
Beatrice cannot be deceived or surprised.'" 

Antony gave her a doubtful look. 

" I don't know why you speak so," he said, at 
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length. " You have been my enemy, helping my 
wife to run away from me, and all that, and I have 
never injured you." 

" Because you could not, Antony, and you can- 
not even now. Right is strong, and I am the 
mistress of Camoosie." 

"Who said you were not?" doggedly replied 
Antony, and turning his head away from her, he 
sat down and slapped his black kid gloves on his 
knee. 

Beatrice was keen and quick ; the truth she had 
been seeking for came to her like a flash of light- 
ning, and Antony's black gloves told it to her. 
Black he never wore unless when he could not 
help it. He was in mourning, then; who was 
dead ? She smiled a bitter smile, and said proudly: 

" I am the mistress of Camoosie, and Camoosie 
shall never be yours, although Mr. Mortimer is 
dead !" 

The defiant smile with which Antony had heard 
her vanished as she deliberately uttered the last 
words. He stared at her in sullen surprise. 

" Give up your evil pui'pose before I defeat it," 
continued Beatrice, very calmly. " Your wife is 
my heiress now, but I am young, I shall outlive 
your father and you, and what is more, I shall 
marry if need be, and give other heirs to Car- 
noosie." 
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"Who said I wanted it?" asked Antony, look* 
ing no whit disconcerted. ** A pretty thing to be 
heir to a woman of twenty-one ! Do you think 
me a fool, Miss Grordon T* 

"I think you my mortal enemy, and capable of 
every iniquity and every wrong to attain your 
ends,** answered Beatrice, her bright eyes flashing ; 
" but I tell you that, though alone, I am strong, 
and that vou shall not defeat me whilst God be- 
friends the good right." 

She spoke with a fervour that brought the pure 
blood to her cheek, and made her very handsome. 
Antony was both cowed and dazzled. His blue 
eyes softened as they dwelt on Beatrice's sweet 
and yet defiant face. Ay ! this was something 
instead of that pale, pining Rosy, with her re- 
proachful eyes and her wearisome weeping. 

" Oh ! Beatrice ! Beatrice !" he said, drawing 
towards her, " why are we divided ? Why would 
you not have me I I shall never find another girl 
like you !" 

" Are you a widower?" asked Beatrice, with icy 
coldness. 

"I wish I were," almost savagely replied Antony; 
^*I am sick of her, Beatrice; I wish she would 
run away again, but with some one, and then I 
would divorce her. Beatrice, I have tried it, and 
I cannot bear it. I am like a boy between her 
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and her father, with my misdeeds, as they call 
them, ever thrown in my teeth." 

Beatrice nodded. 

" I see," she said, " the rein and bit are hard to 
bear, and so you want my Camoosie. You shall 
never get it, Antony, never!" she added, with 
another defiant smile, which roused all his dormant 
passion. 

"I can't help it," he said angiily; "you would 
not have me, and you are in my way, and you 
must go to the wall, Beatrice. And yet it is a 
pity," he added, the longing of his old love, such 
as it was, wakening once more, " you are so hand- 
some and so spirited, so thoroughbred, Beatrice, 
that it irritates one not to have had you, and it 
would have been so easy. But you wouldn't, and 
so you must suffer. And I will have Carnoosie," 
he added, with his bad laugh, "I will have it, 
Beatrice, though I could not have its young mis- 
tress." 

" Thank you, Antony, for saying it at length," 
replied Beatrice, turning away. " You are your 
father's son in badness, but . not in guile. He 
would never have confessed so much. Thank you, 
I say, I have won my object in coming up here 
to-day ; you have told me your end, and, Antony, 
you will find me a match for you, and you shall 
no more get Carnoosie than you got me." 
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Sbe nodded at him. and was gone. 

"And now, what is it they want?"* thongfat 
Beatrice, stopping short on the staircase ; "' it is — 
it mnst be my life— -oh! my darling — my poor 
darling — mnst I then tnm them ont, and forsake 
yon, to save myself ?" 

The luncheon bell rang as she came to this 
dreary conclusion. She heard it with a start. 
Would thev do it to-dav ? — it was not likelv — ^this 
morning; it was next to impossible? No— she 
was still safe. 

Calmly enough she entered the dinincr-room. 
Mrs. Gervoise was too unwell to come down. Mr. 
Gervoise, however, enjoyed his usual health and 
appetite, and was present, but not Antony. At 
once Beatrice asked why he was not there. 

Without showing the least surprise, Mr. Ger- 
voise rang the bell, and asked for his son, who 
soon appeared, and took his place in sullen silence. 
He looked pale and troubled. " Perhaps it is to 
be this morning, and that he would rather not be 
present," thought Beatrice bitterly; "yes, it would 
be pleasanter not to see it done." 

The meal began. Of late Mr. Gervoise had 
never helped Beatrice at table ; he now did so for 
the first time ; she thanked him, but though she 
played with her fork on her plate, she did not 
touch the food, a French fricassee, until she saw 
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him partake of It ; then she ate, but as she did so, 
she thought : " He is giving me the habit of being 
helped by him, so that I shall not think it strange 
when the time comes. I wonder if he has got the 
poison." 

Mr. Gervoise never went out. If he liked Car- 
noosie, none could deny him the praise of liking it 
well. Its boundaries sufficed amply to his happi- 
ness, such as that was, but on this day Mr. Ger- 
voise no doubt required change of scene, for he 
went out on foot, and alone. 

" He dare not purchase poison in the neighbour- 
hood," thought Beatrice; "and yet if it leaves no 
trace !" 

Mr. Gervoise remained the whole day out. 
Where had he been ? To London perhaps, there 
and back again. His departure and his return 
coincided with the express trains. 

" Mr. Lamb cannot be here before to-morrow 
evening," thought Beatrice; " perhaps all will be 
over then. Why do I not fly from the house ?" 

It seemed as if everything were meant to con- 
firm the frightful thought which had taken pos- 
session of her mind. Mrs. Gervoise was very 
unwell. In going up to her, Beatrice had to pass 
by Mr. Gervoise's study. The door was ajar, and 
through the opening she caught a glimpse of him ; 
he stood with his back to her and Jiis face turned 
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to the light, holding up a small phial as if examin- 
ing it. It was a chemist's phial, and there was a 
label upon it, and Mr. Gervoise, as Beatrice saw, 
was tearing the label ofif. She saw no more, per- 
haps the rustle of her dress had betrayed her. He 
closed the door, and, as Beatrice heard, he locked it. 

Her heart sickened within her. She retraced 
her steps, and went out into the open air; she 
needed its freshness, though a fine autumn rain 
was falling. The thought of having to fight for 
her life disheartened her. She felt inert, lifeless, 
caring for nothing and no one. 

As she stood thus on the terrace, Antony met 
her. He gave her a quick look, and, as he passed, 
he whispered, "Take care!" 

Beatrice heard him distinctly and soon overtook 
him. 

"What did you say?" she asked, taking hold of 
his arm. 

" I said nothing," he boldly replied. 

" You did — ^you said ^ Take care,' and I ask what 
was your meaning ? What should I fear ? what 
should I take care of here, in my own house ?" 

" You mistake, I said nothing of the kind. I do 
not see how I could. Why should you take care 
here in your own house, as you say I" 

Beatrice let his arm go with a sigh. 

" I have appealed to you for the last time," she 
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said ; " there is neither pity nor shame in you. Go 
your way, as I henceforth shall go mine. I would 
rather perish ten times than appeal to you." 

Antony did not reply. He hung his head and 
walked away, looking ashamed and downcast ; and 
Beatrice, feeling brave and strong once more, went 
up to her mother. Doctor Rogerson was with Mrs. 
Gervoise. 

"How do you find mamma to-day, doctor?" 
asked Beatrice. 

Doctor Rogerson looked rather grave. 

" I find her excitable and feverish. She is not 
well. Miss Gordon." 

Beatrice gave him a frightened look. Was her 
mother in danger? Doctor Rogerson's face seemed 
to say so. 

" Come this evening," she said eagerly. 

" I do not think it absolutely necessary ; but if 
you wish for it." 

" I do," she interrupted, with the same eager- 
ness. She longed to speak to him alone, but did 
not dare to follow him out, for Mrs. Gervoise was 
watching her. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Gervoise when he was 
gone, "you will soon be free, and all^our troubles 
will be over ; the end is coming — ^I feel it — I know 
it — ^be patient a little while longer ; it will soon be 
over." 
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"Darling, do you want to break my heart ?" 

" No ; but be patient a little longer. Your face 
frightened me when you came in just now — do not 
quarrel with them, if you can help it." 

" My darling," said Beatrice, taking her hand, 
" what have I said or done to deserve this ? — do 
you not know that I will bear everything for your 
sake ?" 

" Beatrice, I am a coward ; but I should not like 
to die away from you — well, do not cry, child, I 
will say no more — there, that is the dinner-bell ; 
go down to them, or they will think I am plotting 
with vou." 

Beatrice's brow knit. Was her mother uncon- 
sciously sending her down to her fate ? She looked 
at the poor lady, who seemed very ill indeed, and 
she drearily wondered, *' Which of us two* shall 
outlive the other ? Oh ! my darling, if you knew 
of what kind is the danger you foretold !" 

But she went down after all They were 
waiting for her. It seemed to her that Antony's 
eyes could not meet hers. Mr. Gervoise, on the 
contrary, was particularly gracious. " It would be 
like him to fondle and murder," thought Beatrice. 

M. Panel excelled in a Sole Normande^ and Mr. 
Gervoise was fond of it. This day it figured on 
the table. Beatrice was struck with the look An- 
tony gave it as the ser\"ant placed it before her. 
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"Is it this dish? — does he know?" she thought. 
With an abrupt motion she placed some of its 
contents on his plate, which Antony handed at 
once, and without a word, to the servant. Beatrice 
looked at him fixedly ; he tried to laugh, and said, 

" These made-up dishes do not suit me." 

" I believe this is a favourite of yours, Mr. Ger- 
voise," observed Beatrice, helping him. 

" Will you take none ?" he asked. 

Beatrice smiled. 

" I rarely touch it, but I will eat some to-day," 
and she helped herself too ; but as she did so, she 
glanced stealthily at father and son. Antony was 
watching her intently, Mr, Gervoise never looked 
at her, but neither did he eat ; for once the Sole 
Normande tempted him not. Beatrice took a 
moutKful, then put it down, untasted, with a shud- 
der of horror. 

" I am afraid you are not well," said Mr. Ger- 
voise, " or, perhaps, your selection was not judicious 
— allow me to recommend this morsel." 

" Thank you, I am satisfied with what is on my 
plate." 

" Nay, but allow me. I am sure this is so much 
more delicate." 

Beatrice allowed him to heap her plate ; then, 
pushing it away from her, she said, with cold 
irony; 
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"Thank vou, Mr. Gervoise, but this food is 
poisoned T 

" Poisoned r screamed ilr. Gervoise; "good 
heavens I are we poisoned ?"' 

Beatrice did not answer him, but rose, and left the 
room, and, as she did so, met the amazed look of the 
servant carving at the side-table. She went up to 
her own room. She felt thirsty, sick, and faint ; 
she poured herself out a glass of water, then threw 
it away, and emptied her decanter. She put on 
her hat and cloak, and, hiding the decanter under 
it, she stole softly down, and went out into the 
grey, damp evening, to the spring in the orchard. 
She heard more than she saw it, rippling along 
between two grassy banks ; and, stooping, she filled 
the flask with the pure water, which treason had 
not defiled, then softly as she had left it she re- 
turned to the house. When she entered the room, 
she found it tenanted by Brownson, her mother's 
maid, who stood with a light in her hand, looking 
curiously at the toilet table, whence the decanter, 
which Miss Gordon always kept there full of spring 
water, was missing. She turned round witli a 
guilty look on hearing Beatrice, and said hur- 
riedly : 

" I came to tell you, ma'am, that Doctor Roger- 
son is below." 

"Very well. Tell him I feel unwell, and ask 
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him to come in here to me before he goes to my 
mother." 

Brownson went, leaving the light behind her. 
When Beatrice had heard her going down, and 
not till then, she poured herself out a glass of 
water, and drank eagerly. 

Feverishly and anxiously she waited for Doctor 
Eogerson. It was a long time before he came, at 
least Beatrice thought so. At length a tap at her 
door was followed by the entrance of Brownson, 
saying : 

" Please, ma'am, here is Doctor Rogerson." 

Beatrice rose, and tried to be calm. She was 
sure Mr. Gervoise had been talking to him. Did 
they want to make him an accomplice ? The man 
could be bought, but could he be bought to a crime? 
She looked hard at him without speaking, and her 
look was so expressive of mistrust and dislike, that 
Doctor Eogerson coloured and stammered rather 
than he asked how she was. 

"I feel feverish, and my head aches," replied 
Beatrice. 

Doctor Eogerson felt her pulse, put a few more 
questions, and asked Brownson, still standing in 
the room, for pen and ink. 

" What for?" inquired Beatrice. 

" To write a prescription. Miss Gordon." 

"I understand — Brownson, leave the room. 
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Doctor," she added, as the door closed upon her, 
^' you need not write, T will take nothing you pre- 
scribe unless you bring it yourself. From your 
Qwn hands I will take it — not otherwise." 

" Madam !" exclaimed Doctor Rogerson, looking, 
as Beatrice thought, conscious and confused. 

" I have said it, and I repeat it. T am unwell 
because I scarcely ate this day; and if I did not eat 
in my own house, it is because the food placed 
before me was poisoned. It was poisoned, Doctor 
Rogerson — ^I saw it in their two guilty faces, and 
I will not touch a drop of medicine which might 
pass through their hands." 

"For Heaven's sake, madam, think, reflect 
before you say such terrible things!" exclaimed 
Doctor Rogerson, pale with emotion ; " do not 
speak so, especially to me." 

" And why especially to you, Doctor ? — because 
they will question you when you leave this room. 
I tell you I am reckless. The house is mine, and 
I will not be murdered in it if I can help it." 

" My dear madam," entreated Doctor Rogerson, 
" if not for your own sake, at least for mine, be 
silent. Think — ^but do not speak; tell me no- 
thing." 

He trembled from head to foot. Beatrice looked 
at him long without speaking. It was plain this 
man knew something, but how had they dared to 
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take him into their confidence ? It was frightful 
and incredible. Her brain ached with the effort 
to penetrate this mystery. 

" Doctor Rogerson," she said at length, ** what 
do you know ? — ^what have they told you ?" 

"My dear madam, you do not suppose — ^you 
cannot think — " here Doctor Rogerson paused, 
unable to continue ; " indeed," he added, after a 
brief pause, " I have nothing to say — nothing of 
the kind you mean. On my word, I have not." 

" Doctor Rogerson, I leave it to your conscience 
how you deal with me. I have never injured you. 
I would willingly benefit you if I could. I do 
harm to none, and good to some ; but I stand be- 
tween greed and its prey, and I am to be sacrificed 
if it can be done safely. Again I say I leave it to 
your conscience, and as you deal*by me so will you 
and yours be dealt by one day. And now," she 
added, calmly, " let us go in to my mother." 

Doctor Rogerson bowed and looked affected, but 
he did not reply. Beatrice took the light, and 
showed him into her mother's room. 

" What have you and Doctor Rogerson been 
talking about?" eagerly askedMrs. Gervoise; "^what 
is it, Beatrice ? — what is it I" 

She sat up, and turned her feverish, glittering 
eyes from one to the other. 

" I fee] unwell, darling," replied Beatrice, trying 
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to look cheerful, " and I asked Doctor Rogerson to 
come to me first. How are you I — how do you 
feel ?" 

" Very strangely — very strangely — not well ! I 
wish you would let me tell you all I feel, Doctor 
Rogerson 1" 

" Certainly, my dear madam." He sat down 
and listened to her, and smiled, and shook his head, 
and after hearing her out, said quietly : 

" You want repose, my dear madam, mental and 
bodily repose." 

It was to her that he spoke, but at Beatrice that 
he looked, and Beatrice knew his meaning. Her 
mother's mind must not be disturbed, and Beatrice 
indeed felt no inclination to impart to her the dark 
suspicion which had sent her fasting from her own 
table. 

When Doctor Rogerson was gone — and he soon 
left, promising to call the next morning, Beatrice, 
though faint and feverish and weary, compelled 
herself to stay with Mrs. Gervoise, and even to be 
gay and cheerful, until the sick lady fell asleep. 
Her daughter then softly withdrew, and, locking 
herself up in her own room, ate a few biscuits 
which had been forgotten there since the morning. 
Whatever her suspicions might be, pride would not 
let her confess them to the servants. 

It was late when she slept and late when she 
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awoke. As soon as she was dressed she went to 
her mother's room, and was struck with the change 
«he found in her. 

Mrs. Gervoise said she was better, but her sunken 
"eyes belied the assertion. 

*^ Doctor Rogerson has been, and says I am no 
worse," she remarked, noticing perhaps her daugh- 
ter's scared look. 

" And why did he leave without seeing me ?" 
asked Beatrice, quickly. 

She put that question to Brownson,who answered 

glibly^ 

"Please, miss, Doctor Rogerson, on learning 

you were asleep, said that was better than medicine, 

and would not let me waken you." 

This was too plausible by far. 

" Go and see if he is gone." 

Brownson went to see. She soon came back. 
Doctor Rogerson was gone; but Brownson brought 
an official-looking letter, which, after bidding her 
leave the room, Beatrice opened with a beating 
heart. 

It was a gloomy letter indeed. Mr. Lamb was 
dead, and Mr. Lamb's partner, who gave her the 
news, added the information, which Beatrice scarcely 
needed, that Mr. Mortimer had been dead ten days. 
As Beatrice had expressly requested that Mr. Lamb 
should send no substitute, his late partner and sue- 
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cesser, Mr. Brown, bad not come down to her. 

"Beatrice, what has happened?" cried Mrs. 
Gervoise, sitting up in her bed, and frightened at 
Beatrice's face. 

"My last stay is gone," said Beatrice, drearily : 
" Mr. Mortimer is dead, and Rosy is my heiress, 
and Mr. Lamb is dead too, and cannot come. I 
am alone, my darling, and it must be a battle." 

Mrs. Gervoise sank back in a fainting fit so 
long and deep that Beatrice bitterly regretted her 
imprudent words. When she at length rallied her 
daughter looked cheerful and said, 

" Why, darling, you ought to have known me 
better than to mind me, and you have frightened 
me, and I shall go for Doctor Eogerson." 

" Send for him, dear." 

" No, darling, I must go myself." 

Her tone, though calm, was very resolute. Mrs. 
Gervoise gave her a pitiful look, but did not oppose 
her departure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Doctor Rogerson was closing the garden gate 
of his cottage as Beatrice came up the path. He 
started on seeing her. 

With a smile she went up to him and said, 

"The world is all going wrong, doctor, for your 
patient comes to see you." 

The world was all going wrong indeed if the 
visit of a cured patient could make Doctor Roger- 
son look as he looked when Beatrice spake thus. 

" I am very happy ^" he began. 

"Then, indeed, your looks belie your words," 
interrupted Beatrice. " Doctor Rogerson, how is 
my mother ? — ^I find her very unwell. Is there 
danger ?" 

"Not immediate danger — ^yet I am uneasy about 
her." 

" Come again. Doctor Rogerson, she has had a 
fainting fit since you left." 

"Miss Gordon, I can do nothing. In Mrs. 
Gervoise's complaint science is at fault." 
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Beatrice's Up quivered. 

" Do you — do you think the end is coming ?" 
she asked. 

" I fear it, but yet I hope not ?" 

" You fear it, and you have told Mr. Gervoise 
so — do not deny it — ^you have told him. Oh ! my 
poor darling, live long to defeat them." 

^'Miss Gordon — ^" began Doctor Rogerson, with 
evident uneasiness. 

** Doctor Rogerson, why did you not ask to see 
me this morning ?" interrupted Beatrice. 

" I heard you were asleep and better." 

She fastened her dark, keen eyes on his face. 
Then, suddenly going up to him, she took his arm 
and led him into the green paddock where he and 
Mr. Gervoise had held their memorable conversa- 
tion. 

" Not here, Miss Gordon, I entreat you 1" im- 
plored Doctor Rogerson. 

" Where, then ?" asked Beatrice, in the tone of 
one who was not going to relinquish her prey. 

"In the house," agitatedly answered Doctor 
Rogerson, leading her back to the cottage. 

They entered it together. The front parlour 
was vacant, and Doctor Rogerson showed Miss 
Gordon into a small back room. 

" Doctor Rogerson," said Beatrice, standing near 
the door, so as to preclude all hope of escape, " you 
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shall not leave this room until I know what is 
plotting against me — ^you know it, and you shall 
tell me. Against all evil consequences of your 
confession I promise beforehand that I will shield 
you, but the truth I must and will know. As you 
are a Christian and a gentleman, you must help to 
save me." 

"Miss Gordon," said Doctor Rogerson, "you 
speak as if I were guilty, or your enemy ; whereas, 
if it were not for me, you would not be standing 
here to-day." 

" Then I was not mistaken after all — ^they wanted 
you to get them the poison?" 

Doctor Rogerson's pale face flushed. 

"No one would have dared to speak of that 
to me," he said indignantly ; " and yet I was not 
surprised to hear you talk of it yesterday, it was 
part of the plan, and, unfortunately, you fell into 
the trap at once." 

Beatrice looked at him in mute surprise. What 
new unsuspected danger was this ? 

"Miss Gordon, you must not be offended at 
what I am going to say," continued Doctor Roger- 
son ; " but you have brought on yourself a great 
peril, and fortunate indeed will you be if you 
escape it without having first to suffer keenly for 
your imprudence." 

" Peril 1 what peril ?" 
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" That of imprisonment in a mad-house," re- 
plied Doctor Rogerson. 

Beatrice looked astounded, then smiled incredu- 
lously. 

" Imprison me as a mad woman !" she said, in 
great scorn. " Doctor Rogerson, you know I am 
not mad." 

^^ Yes, Miss Gordon, I know it ; and yet for all 
that I have the power of sending you to a mad- 
house, and for the last week I have refused to sign 
the order that would do it. I have refused it, with 
ruin hanging over my head ; but will another ?" 

Brave as she was, Beatrice shivered with fear 
as she heard him. Oh ! this was worse than death 
a thousand times, this slow, lingering torture of 
years ; and yet, and spite the first shock, the im- 
possibility of the deed was again her ruling con- 
viction. 

" No, Doctor Rogerson," she said, " no man will 
sign the order that would consign me to a living 
grave. I am in the full possession of my senses, 
and there is not the shadow of a proof against 



me." 



Doctor Rogerson remained silent. 



" God help me !" cried Beatrice, in anguish. 
" You do not mean to say I am insane 1" 

" No, but they could make out a strong case, 
and if they do not get you locked up, they may 
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yet prevent you from marriage, from spending and 
enjojdng your own. In short, from all the acts of 
civil life." 

" But on what s^rounds ?" cried Beatrice, despe- 
rately ; " on what grounds ? I am sane, and 
surely I could prove it. You would come forward 
and say that T am not mad ; you would come for- 
ward and denounce them." 

"Miss Gordon, T cannot appear. I have be- 
trayed them to you — I will do no more. I will do 
nothing against you — ask for no more." 

He spoke doggedly. Beatrice saw there was 
more behind, and that Doctor Rogerson was not 
stainless enough to bear the light of broad day. 

" Be it so," she said, indignantly ; " be it so. I 
shall find other testimony." 

" Whose ?" asked Doctor Rogerson ; " that of 
servants bought by your enemy ; of the footman 
who heard you saying the food on the table was 
poisoned; of Brownson, who saw you bringing 
water from the spring in the orchard, lest that in 
your room should have been tampered with; of 
John, who went with you at night to see Mr. 
Stone ; of Mr. Stone himself, who tried to find out 
from me if you were mad .or not — heaven knows 
for what reason? Miss Gordon, you have lived 
away from society, and there are many of its ways 
and forms which want of knowledge makes you 
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infringe, and this the world often calls insanity ; 
you are eccentric, too, and independent, and, for- 
give the liberty I take, you are wilful. All this is 
stored up against you; moreover, no one knows you, 
and Mr. Gervoise has not lost an opportunity of 
proclaiming you insane. Of course you never 
heard of it, but it is the common talk of the country. 
Your conviction that your life was attempted, and 
the imprudence with which you expressed it, have 
strengthened his case considerably. I do not say 
he will prevail, but I say you are in danger, and 
that you will have a hard battle to fight." 

Beatrice's face had been downcast whilst Doctor 
Bogerson spoke ; she now raised it, it was pale but 
resolute. 

"Doctor Rogerson," she said, "let me first 
assure you, that, even though you have not been 
quite my friend in this matter, yet that for this 
warning I am grateful to you, and will prove my 
gratitude. Next let me tell you that I will show 
you what good right can do unaided. It is a hard 
battle that lies before me, I feel and know it ; and 
yet. Doctor Rogerson, I shall prevail — ^you will see 
it." 

She opened the door as she spoke, and in the 
front parlour she found Mr. Gervoise and his son, 
who had that moment entered it. The guilty start 
Antony gave on seeing her could alone have con- 
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firmed Doctor Rogerson's tale, had Beatrice doubted 
it, but she did not ; and on the information he had 
given her she at once acted. 

" Mr. Gervoise," she said, " there has been in 
my life an act of egregious folly, and that has 
been, allowing you to live in my house once I 
became its legal mistress. Enter it no more ; your 
son and you will find its doors closed for ever 
against you. No consideration will make me alter 
this resolve. You are bent on my ruin — accom- 
plish it if you can ! I will not at least lend you 
arms to act against me." 

If Mr. Gervoise's bleared eyes had possessed the 

« 

fabled powers attributed to the glance of the 
basilisk, Beatrice would assuredly not have sur- 
vived that speech. He smiled, and staring at her, 
he said : 

" You are mad. Miss Gordon, and I will prove 
it. I tell you that you are mad ; insanity is in 
your blood, and shows itself in your bearing and 
your actions. Doctor Rogerson, you know this is 
a mad woman, and I will call on you to prove that 
she accused me of poisoning her. She is mad — 
you are mad, madam 1" 

He spoke in his grand disdainful way, but Bea- 
trice heard him with a calm brow. 

" Good-bye to you both," she said as she crossed 
the threshold of the house and stepped out into the 
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garden, " you have seen your last of Camoosie." 

Mrs. Gervoise was sighing with impatience and 
weariness when Beatrice at length entered her 
room. 

"Where have you been, Beatrice?" she said 
querulously ; " why did you leave me." 

" Darling, you know I went for Doctor Roger- 
son, but he cannot come just now." 

Beatrice had also been to send a telegraphic 
message for Mr, Brown, but this she did not tell 
her mother, 

" You should not have left me," said Mrs. Ger- 
voise ; *^ I shall not long remain with you." 

" DarUng !" 

"Beatrice, it is no use — I know it, and you know 
it. Ring for Brownson, please." 

Beatrice was glad to comply with the request, 
and to turn her face away. She rang, but though 
she had met Brownson on coming in, had even 
'spoken with her, and tried to bribe her into faith- 
fulness, the present summons was not answered. 
Again and again Beatrice rang, and stiU the girl 
did not appear. 

" It is no use having a maid of my own," queru- 
lously said Mrs. Gervoise; "why does she not 
come ?" 

" I shall go and look for her," suddenly said 
Beatrice, 
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" Indeed I hope you will not. Surely, Beatrice, 
it is not your place — send some other servant for 
her." 

" No, darling, I must go myself." 

Without waiting for further argument, Beatrice 
rose and left the room. She ran up to the upper 
floor where the servants slept, and at once she 
found Brownson's room. She entered it without 
knocking, and saw her mother's maid kneeling on 
the floor and busy packing. As sharp and keen a 
pain shot through Beatrice's heart as if she had 
detected the infidelity of a trusty servant and 
friend. Brownson turned round on hearing her, 
and for a moment looked confused. 

"Why were you going without your wages, 
Brownson ?" asked Beatrice ; " why were you 
leaving your mistress by stealth, as if you had 
robbed her?" 

" I can have my boxes searched, ma'am," said 
Brownson, firing up. 

Beatrice made a gesture of disdain. 

*^ You may lock them up and go, Brownson," 
she said ; " I know you ; you will betray the hand 
that feeds you. You have neither truth nor 
honesty, but you are too cunning and too shrewd 
to be a thief. Go, then, and take your wages," 
she added, counting the money on the table ; " yet 
let me tell you, Brownson, that I am the true mis- 
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tress of Carnoosie, and that honesty might have 
been a better policy than treason." 

Brownson looked inclined to make an insolent 
reply, but Beatrice silenced her by a quick, haughty 
gesture, and went back to her mother. 

" Darling," she said, " I must be your maid now. 
Brownson is leaving." 

"You have sent her away. Oh, Beatrice, I 
wish you had not — ^I know you never liked that 
girl, but I assure you she was ver}'- handy — I wish, 
Beatrice, you would not be so hasty." 

" Darling, Brownson is going away of her own 
accord. She is leaving us for Mr. Gervoise. It 
is no use attempting to conceal it from you," con- 
tinued Beatrice, looking sadly at her mother, " the 
great break has come. I met Mr. Gervoise at 
Doctor Eogerson's this morning; 1 told him to 
enter Carnoosie no more, and I have forbidden the 
servants to let him in." 

Mrs. Gervoise turned pale as death, and trem- 
bled in every limb. 

" I am ruined and undone !" she cried, sitting up 
and clasping her hands ; " he will come and take 
me away." 

" No, darling," replied Beatrice, " you are safe ; 
it is I who must fear and tremble. Yes, you were 
right enough when you came to me the other 
night — a great danger threatens me, and I am 
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alone — alone ! There is no one to help or defend 
me!" 

The deep despondency of her voice went to Mrs. 
Gervoise's heart. 

" Beatrice, my poor Beatrice, what is it ?" she 
cried anxiously ; " tell me all." 

" I must," replied Beatrice, still very sad ; " the 
time has gone by when I thought I could keep all 
my sorrows and troubles from you; my poor 
darling, you must share them. They want to prove 
me mad." 

" But you are not mad !" cried Mrs. Gervoise ; 
"it is a conspiracy!" 

" Ay, darling, and one that has long been hatch- 
ing against me. For years I have been proclaimed 
insane by Mr. Gervoise, and it seems I am pecu- 
liar; besides, who knows me? Oh! I shall have 
a hard, a very hard battle to fight, and I am alone! 
Doctor Rogerson was their tool, and, who knows, 
perhaps he is so still. I am alone, and God help 
me, or I am undone !" 

" God help us both !" cried Mrs. Gervoise, in 
sore distress. "Oh! Beatrice, will Heaven ever 
forgive me for marrying that man ?" 

Beatrice did not reply. Her elbows rested on 
her knees, and her head in the palms of her hands. 
She felt sad — sad to the very heart, and weak as a 
child against her foes. Alas! hers had been a 
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long contest against her enemy, and in the hour 
when she needed it most her worn-out courage 
well-nigh failed her. The close of that day was 
not calculated to give her heart. Whether Mr. 
Gervoise attempted to enter Camoosie or not, 
Beatrice did not know, but towards four in the 
afternoon the gate-keeper vanished from the lodge, 
where he was seen no more. 

" I suppose he was a good witness against me,'* 
thought Beatrice. " I noticed that the man looked 
hard at me when I told them not to let them in — 
yes, he will figure well in the inquiry concerning 
the sanity of Miss Gordon, of Carnoosie. I think 
I have read such testimony. ^ She looked wild and 
excited,' and so forth. Ay, he will do." Others 
were probably of equal value, for one by one three 
of the upper servants dropped off ere the day was 
over. John, and a few who had perhaps been 
found too insignificant to bribe, or who were too 
timid to take so strong a step, remained behind. 
Beatrice did her best to conceal this ominous fact 
from her mother, but a few words dropped by 
John in Mrs. Gervoise's presence betrayed all to 
her. 

"The very servants forsake us!" she cried, 
clasping her hands ; " Beatrice, send for Mr. Ger- 
voise, and* make peace." 

Beatrice smiled sadly. 
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" Mr. Gervoise wants Camoosie," she said, ^^ and 
he will take no other price." 

" But what shall we do, Beatrice ?" 

" God knows, my poor darling ! If the law be 
the impartial goddess with bandaged eyes and even 
scales, why should I fear ? But if Themis can be 
bought and sold like your maid; if purchased 
eloquence, if bribed witnesses, can convince preju* 
diced judges and juries, our peril is great indeed ! 
I see nothing to be done, and that is the worst of 
it. I cannot forestall attack — that is impossible. 
I must wait for it ; by the time it comes I shall, I 
hope, have found support of some kind. Medical 
men will have decided that I am not more insane 
than my neighbours. Mr. Brown will be down 
here and able to advise me, but I have no trust in 
him. I keep imagining that he too is bought, and 
would betray me." 

Mrs. Gervoise did not answer. She could not. 
The calamity was too great for her, and it over- 
came and prostrated her energies. She looked 
pitifully at her daughter, and moaned and wrung 
her hands, but said or suggested nothing. And 
Beatrice, looking at the sky darkening with even- 
ing clouds, through which a dim yellow moon 
vainly attempted to pierce, felt almost as weak and 
as helpless as her mother. Alas! she* had fears 
which she did not dare to tell. She was haunted 
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by the thought that another Doctor Rogerson 
would be found, five lines of whose writing would 
confine her to a living grave. Her weak mother 
would lament over her, but never dare to interfere, 
and Gilbert would not know, and who would care 
to meddle with a man like Mr. Gervoise ? Beatrice 
shuddered with horror as she contemplated such a 
fate. She thought of leaving the house at once, 
and of throwing herself on the protection of a 
magistrate, but shame at the scandal of the pro- 
ceeding held her back. Then the thought of the 
gates unwatched and unlocked, open to Mr. Ger- 
voise and the man who at his beck could and 
would apprehend the mistress of Camoosie with 
little more ceremony than if she were a common 
felon, made her blood boil. What prevented her 
from going to lock them herself I The uselessness 
of the proceeding, the sense that bolts and bars 
were no protection against her enemy. "God 
help me !" she thought again, " God help me!" 

Ayj God help you indeed, Beatrice, for you are 
in the web, and its meshes are very close around 
you. 
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CHAPTER VTL 

• 

Sleep did not come near Beatrice that night, 
which she spent with her mother. Anxiety of 
every kind oppressed her. Mr. Brown had not 
arrived, and as time passed, Mrs. Gervoise became 
alarmingly unwell. Her daughter rose with dawn 
and sent off John for Doctor Eogerson. John 
came back with ominous tidings ; Doctor Eoger- 
son was gone to London, and Mrs. Eogerson did 
not know when he would return. It was not hard 
for Beatrice to understand by whom and for what 
purpose this weak gentleman had been sent out of 
the way. She smiled bitterly, but told John to 
take a horse and ride off for a Doctor Lovell who 
lived several miles off. This time John came back 
within a few minutes ; Mr. Gervoise had the key 
of the stables, and he refused to give it up. The 
message was delivered to Beatrice outside her 
mother's room. 

" Where is Mr. Gervoise f ' she asked. 
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" He's on the terrace smoking, Miss." 

Beatrice went down-stairs at once. 

Ay ! John had spoken truly. Mr. Gervoise, who 
had evidently spent the night in the house, was 
standing on the terrace, smoking calmly and 
comfortably. On seeing her he took out his cigar 
and bowed and smiled with mock politeness. 

Beatrice could not come forward, this man's 
audacity frightened her, for it was the certain 
forerunner of calamity. Since he had returned to 
her house and settled himself once more within it, 
he must indeed be sure of his position. A thrill 
ran through her frame when she thought that the 
five lines of which Doctor Kogerson had spoken 
might be within his pocket. True, it seemed im- 
possible to her that the head of a lunatic asylum 
would not recognize her sanity and set her free ; 
but suppose such a person could be bought ! She 
was rich, and out of her stores a splendid bribe 
might be given. Beatrice's very lips turned white 
as she looked this direful " it may be " in the face. 

Ay I Beatrice, you well may fear. It is peril 
for you that lies in Mr. Gervoise's smiling counte- 
nance. Seeing that she stood still, he came towards 
her. 

"My dear Beatrice,'' he said, "this is very 
childish ; you had better have kept quiet. My 
dear, you have not a leg to stand on. I tell you 
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that your behaviour has been childish in the ex- 
treme." 

Beatrice did not answer. She knew that if he 
braved her with insolent impunity, it was because, 
though she mi^ht bid her servants turn him out, 
he was sure they would not obey her. She felt 
ready to choke. Her breath would scarcely come 
for excesss of emotion. It was not anger, it was 
not sorrow, it was something between both, with 
which mingled passionate indignation. What! 
was she, the mistress of Camoosie, to submit to 
this? Were her liberty, her property, and her 
peace at the mercy of this stranger to her blood 
and race ; of this foul bird who, in an evil hour, 
had entered her ancestral nest ! Alas ! she vainly 
looked around her for a remedy ! The law ! It 
was to that Mr. Gervoise must appeal to consum- 
mate his final wrong. That severe judge must 
pronounce on her fate, and absolve or condemn 
her. 

^' I advise you to be calm," resumed Mr. Ger- 
voise, in a tone evidently meant to provoke and 
exasperate her. "I advise you not to attempt 
leaving this house. I have been to a magistrate. 
Miss Gordon, and I know my duty. I will not 
allow you to expose yourself and your family by 
such wild conduct as took you to Doctor Eogerson's. 
The gates are locked, every door of the orchard 
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and grounds is locked, and I advise you not to 
attempt leaving it." 

Whether the gates were locked or not Beatrice 
did not know, but she knew what Mr. Gervoise 
wanted. He wanted a scene, frantic screams, or 
hysterics, anything that could make his evil tale 
more credible. She set her teeth, that no indig- 
nant or vehement exclamation might pass them. 
But though she should die in the effort of restraint, 
he should not, she vowed, have that satisfaction. 
So she turned her back upon him, first smiling 
defiantly in his face, where she read evident disap- 
pointment at this silent submission. 

With her blood boiling, but her will subduing 
all, Beatrice re-entered the house, and went up to 
her own room — to her mother's she dared not go. 
She locked herself in to think ; for now, indeed, 
had come the crisis of her fate — now was thought 
needful, if it was ever to avail her. She sat down 
and clasped her throbbing forehead in her hands. 

" He wants to drive me mad, I know he does, 
and there is or has been insanity in the blood of 
the Carnoosies, so there may be insanity in that of 
their descendants, the Gordons. Oh ! to become 
really insane, driven into that fearful confusion of 
the senses by the badness of one's mortal enemy, 
that were a fate indeed !" 

She shuddered and rose ; a face looked back at 
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her from an old Venetian mirror. It was her own, 
pale, startled, and wild. How like it was to the 
portrait of the Italian lady, and how she remem- 
bered Mrs. Scot's remark, "It is unlucky about 
the mouth !" Was she unlucky? Was there such 
a thing as misfortune clinging to some, walking in 
their steps like the ancient furies ? With all her 
might Beatrice rejected the belief. Her share of 
happiness had been given her by a beneficent 
Creator, and man should not rob her of it. She sat 
down again and tried to think, but thought would 
not come — it was a wild confusion of wrath, despair, 
and grief. 

" His object must be to drive me mad," thought 
Beatrice, when she grew more calm, " for it is not 
now-a-days that ladies of property can be locked 
up without proof. Were he to shut me up in this 
very room it would bring him no fearer to his end. 
I should still be the mistress of Carnoosie, and 
Antony could not touch a penny of my fortune. 
Therefore he must mean to drive me mad. My 
reason is the battle-field, and as it fares there, shall 
he or Beatrice conquer." 

And as she came to this conclusion, Beatrice re- 
membered that there were deleterious drugs that 
affected the mental faculties. What if Mr. Ger- 
voise were to take these means to insure his end I 
What if that harmless-looking water on her table 
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contained a poison more deadly than any she had 
ever feared ! She remembered the phial she had 
seen. Perhaps it was not merely to frighten her 
that he had torn the label off. 

" I shall go mad if I pursue these thoughts," 
said Beatrice to herself, " and I will not go mad!" 

With a swelling heart she looked at the noble 
prospect from her window. 

"Carnoosie, my own Camoosie, you are my 
kingdom !" she said, " and I will fight bravely for 
you. The usurper shall not prevail over your 
mistress, nor reign in your solitary avenues, and 
over your herds of deer. These are my subjects, 
and for them, and for me, and for the good right 
will I struggle bravely, so help me Heaven !" 

She felt almost calm again, and when she went 
to her mother she said, with smiling eyes and a 
cheerful voice : 

" Darling, I cannot send for Doctor Lovell at 
once, for John cannot get the key of the stable, 
but he shall come later. How do you feel ?" 

" Beatrice, I feel very ill, but never mind about 
the doctor, he could do me no good. Beatrice, I 
want peace — ^peace !" 

" And what if he takes her away from me ?" 
thought Beatrice, in silent despair. " I can save 
myself, but can I prevent that I" 

"Beatrice, I have but a short time to live," 
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pursued her mother ; " marry Gilbert when I am 
gone." 

Beatrice's eyes flashed with strange light. 

"Where is Gilbert?" she asked. "I am in 
deep grief — ^in heavy trouble, almost in danger — 
where is Gilbert ?" 

" Beatrice, he loves you dearly." 

" I know nothing about it if he does, and, alas ! 
my poor darling, sad though it be to say it, I feel 
cold, bitter, and dead to Gilbert. Let us not speak 
of him. I dare say 1 am not fair to him — besides, 
it was I wished for this parting — I will never seek 
him, never recall him." 

" And I am the cause of that too," said Mrs. 
Gervoise, in deep sorrow. " Beatrice, every grief 
of your life has come through me — every one. 
God forgive me! — God take me away soon, or 
worse will happen !" 

Beatrice was not heeding her. She had started 
to her feet, and bending forward, she was listening 
intently. Without a word she glided out of the 
room, passed swiftly down the staircase, and 
reached the hall as Mr. Gervoise was saying to a 
strange gentleman : 

^' Miss Gordon, I am sorry to say, is too unwell 
to see you, but I am her step-father, and she has 
authorised me ^" 

'*I am Miss Gordon," said Beatrice, in a clear, 
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ringing voice, " and you, sir, are Mr. Brown, I 
suppose ?" 

The stranger bowed. 

'* Then be my witness," said Beatrice, in distinct 
tones, and slightly raising her hand, "that Mr. 
Gervoise remains in this house against my wish, 
and that I once more request him to leave 
it." * 

Mr. Gervoise shook his hand threateningly at 
Beatrice, but without a word he walked away. 

" Pray come in here," said Beatrice, showing 
Mr. Brown into the library, " and be kind enough 
to wait for me. My mother is very ill, and I must 
send at once for the medical man." 

In a few minutes she came back, and as calmly 
as she could she told Mr. Brown her whole story. 
He heard her very dispassionately, and, as Beatrice 
could see, with some tinge of incredulity. He was 
accustomed to exaggeration, and on his guard 
against it. Very civilly, but very distinctly, he 
scouted the idea that Beatrice's reason or her 
liberty could have been in any sort of peril. He 
assured her that sane people were never locked up 
now, or if by any sad chance such a case hap- 
pened, that their sanity was promptly discovered. 
He therefore advised her to disbelieve Doctor Ro- 
gerson, and he mildly blamed her for turning out 
Mr. Gervoise so peremptorily. 
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" He bribed my servants — ^he locked my gates — 
he threatened me." 

Mr. Brown smiled a calm, incredulous smile. 
He was one of the men who cannot be deceived. 
He assured Beatrice that she looked at Mr. Ger- 
voise with the eyes of prejudice, and that she had 
never been in peril. 

" Then what do you advise for the future I" she 
asked. 

" My dear madam, what is there to advise? — 
why, nothing — nothing whatever. Here you are 
in Carnoosie, mistress of a handsome estate and 
mansion, surrounded by servants, living in your 
own house, what can you fear ? The only danger 
that I can see lies in your being afraid, and the 
only conspiracy that I recognise is that of making 
you afraid." 

"You may be right," replied Beatrice, "yet I 
doubt if to inspire me with fear be Mr. Gervoise's 
only object. He is a practical man, and had 
assuredly more in view. Up to the present we 
have lived, if not in peace, at least in a sort of 
truce. He would never break through all bonds if 
he had not some hold against me." 

" What hold?" asked Mr. Brown. 

"His daughter-in-law is my heiress if I die 
childless, as I already told you." 

" That is a very remote hold," said Mr, Brown, 
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smiling, "and if Mr. Gervoise is the practical 
man you say, he cannot have relied upon that. 
Depend upon it, this is a case in which, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the word ' fear ' had best be 
struck out — annoyance I can understand and ad- 
mit ; fear is out of the question," 

Mr. Brown leaned back in his chair and played 
with his watch-guard, as he looked at Beatrice 
through a pair of gold spectacles with a very com- 
placent air. 

"But since I am afraid," persisted Beatrice, 
" what do you advise ?" 

" You wish for my candid opinion ?" 

"I do." 

" Well then — ^get married." 

" That," said Beatrice icily, " is impossible." 

" Thereby hangs a tale," thought Mr. Brown. 

" What shall I do with regard to my mother ?" 
resumed Beatrice, after a pause, " Mr. Gervoise 
will come to take her from me, and I cannot give 
her up, Mr. Brown, I. cannot. She is ill, very ill ; 
besides, it is out of the question." 

But Mr. Brown shook his head, and gave Bea- 
trice no comfort on that head. A wife belonged 
to her husband, not to her daughter ; a wife must 
go with her husband, wherever he pleased to take 
her. Better make the best of a bad bargain, &c. 
Beatrice heard him out, then said coolly : 

VOL. III. n 
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" Very well — ^I shall take her abroad." 

"And evade the law?" thoughtfully said Mr. 
Brown, " and evade the law ? Mind, Miss Gordon, 
I do not advise, I do not recommend such a course." 

More comfort than this Beatrice could not ex- 
tract from Mr. Brown. Moreover, he spoke of 
going, for he had pressing business in town, and 
Miss Gordon did not, he supposed, require his 
presence. Indeed, it was very plain, he thought. 
Miss Gordon had never required it at all. 

" Mr. Lamb was right — I should have had a 
solicitor in the neighbourhood," thought Beatrice ; 
" this man is worthless — ^yet, such as he is, I think 
he has saved me." 

" Then you do not think I need fear any attempt 
from Mr. Gervoise ? " she said aloud. 

Mr. Brown smiled benevolently. 

"My dear madam," he said, "I have already 
explained that your personal liberty is quite secure. 
If Mr. Gervoise takes legal proceedings, you will 
resist them of course ; but depend upon it, if he is 
an acute and experienced man, he will take none 
save legal proceedings." 

" Well, then, Mr. Brown, you may go," replied 
Beatrice ; " but I am much deceived if I do not 
apply to you before long." 

" I hope not — ^I trust not — we shall see." 

He rose. Beatrice's heart ached — he was going 
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after all. Was it really over — ^should she need 
him again? She felt cowardly and weak, and 
would have given anything to keep him. 

" I suppose you must go," she said. 

" My dear madam, I really must. I am grieved 
to think and see that you are still nervous. Have 
you no friend whom you could summon to your 
assistance, your moral assistance I may say, in this 
emergency ?" 

" None," replied Beatrice, and her tone was so 
desolate that Mr. Brown felt really sorry for her. 

" Well — well, take my word fpr it, you need not 
fear — ^you need not. There is no sort of dan- 
ger. 

Beatrice bowed, and thus they parted. Mr. 
Brown in so great a hurry to go that he declined 
all refreshment. 

With a heavy heart Beatrice went back to her 
mother. She found Doctor Lovell with her. 
Doctor Lovell thought that Mrs. Gervoise was ex- 
cited, and recommended repose. 

" Then I suppose my mother must not travel ?" 
quickly said Beatrice. 

" Not yet — not yet ; repose, perfect repose for 
the present, if you please," and he too went and 
left them. 

And now they were alone in that great house, 
alone with servants ever ready to forsake or betray 

h2 
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them. So thought Beatrice as she sat by her 
mother's bed, looking at her pitifully. 

"My dear, where were you all this time?" 
eagerly asked Mrs. Gervoise. 

"With Mr. Brown the solicitor. He says I 
need not fear — that there is no danger. He is 
gone." 

Beatrice spoke mechanically. Her mother took 
her hand and looked at her. 

" Beatrice, do not fret," she said, " if Mr. Brown 
says there is no danger, there is none ; and do not 
fret about me, I^ shall soon be beyond Mr. Ger- 
voise's reach — only, Beatrice, do not let him enter 
this room — it would kill me at once ; tell John — 
you can trust him — to watch at the door. Do not 
let him enter the room." 
. " He shall not." 

"Yes, but go and teU John, Beatrice, go and 
teU him." 

She looked so eager and anxious that Beatrice 
obeyed at once. She went herself, and found 
John in the kitchen. She brought him up, gave 
him a chair on the landing, and said : 

" John, I believe I can trust you." 

John nodded. 

" Sit here, and stay here. When you feel worn 
out with your watching, knock at the door and tell 
me and I will let you go, but do not stir without 
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giving me warning. My object in placing you 
here is this, you will let no one -no one, mind you, 
John — enter this room." 

John requested her not to be afraid, and, relying 
on his promise, Beatrice went back to her mother. 

"Is John at the door?" asked Mrs. Gervoise. 

" Yes, darling, and he will let no one in." 

" That is right. Beatrice, it is not that I cannot 
forgive him, but if he came in, and came in to 
take me away, it would kill me." 

Beatrice groaned inwardly ; for, alas ! be would 
come, and he would take her away, and resistance 
would be useless, and her conscience now said : 

" You should have borne it all rather than have 
driven matters to this extremity." 

" Beatrice," said her mother, in a whisper, for 
she did not want John to hear, " you must marry." 

Beatrice shook her head. 

" You must, and it must be Gilbert." 

" Darling, all that is over — for all I know, Gil- 
bert is married — besides, I was in trouble and dis- 
tress, and he never came to me." 

"He did not know it, child." 

" He did not seek to know it. Besides, that feel- 
ing is gone. I believe a woman's liking cannot 
survive some things. Gilbert gave me up too 
easily. I felt it, and resented it, and perhaps I 
did not love him so much myself. Darling, you 
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have been the great passion of my life," she add- 
ed, laying her head softly and fondly on her 
mother's pillow. "Do you not remember how, 
when I was a little child, I was your little maid 
and servant ? Darling, if we were poor I would 
be so again. I have loved Gilbert very dearly, 
but never, darling, as I loved you — ^for I gave him 
up for you — and I would never have given you up 
for him — never — ^never !" 

Mrs. Gervoise smiled faintly, and her pale thin 
hand smoothed her daughter's heavy curls, and 
stroked the blooming cheek, which trouble and 
anxiety could not turn pale. 

" I think I could sleep," she said. 
"Sleep, then, my darling. Doctor Lovell said 
rest would do you good." 
" Yes, but stay so." 
"Ay! darling, 1 will." 

Mrs. Gervoise closed her eyes, and Beatrice 
patiently stayed by her, her hand clasped in her 
mother's, her head lying on the same pillow. 

You do well, Beatrice, for the spoiler may be on 
his way ; a little more, and you may be bereaved. 
Therefore grudge no cost, however dear, which 
you may have paid for that love ; let the memory 
of your sacrifice be sweet to you in after-times ; 
better suffer for having been faithful to that poor, 
frail, sleeping mother, the cause of all your woe, 
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than, by forsaking her, to have had the fulness of 
life's joys, even with Gilbert, the lover of your 
youth. Repent nothing that you have done, and 
rejoice that you could do so much. 

'^Repent," thought Beatrice, looking at the 
sleeper's face, "no, my darling, never — never — 
come what will ; and something tells me that the 
bad man who has poisoned your life and mine shall 
not prevail against you !" 

John, where were you when that stealthy step 
stole up-stairs to Mrs. Gervoise's room ? Was this 
your faithful watching after all ? Could the enemy 
enter the very heart of the citadel, and you, the 
faithless sentry, not be there to give due warning ? 
Mr. Brown was right. Whatever danger Bea- 
trice's liberty might have run, she was safe now. 
Mr. Gervoise was too cautious to make a useless 
and certainly dangerous attempt. But retaliation 
was in his power, and he had vowed that Beatrice's 
very heart should thrill at the revenge he would 
take. He had stolen in through the grounds with 
the shadows of evening, and, sheltered by the dark- 
ness of the night, he entered the house and crept 
up-stairs unseen. Abruptly he opened the door 
of his wife's room, A lamp burned on the table, 
and Beatrice sat alone by her mother^s bed. She 
looked up on hearing him, but neither spoke nor 
stirred. Mr. Gervoise advanced towards her. 
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" Madam," he said, " you have forbidden me this 
liouse — ^you have braved me insolently, and whilst 
it is yours I enter it no more. But your mother 
is my wife — remember that. When I go, and I 
will go, she goes too ; and allow me to assure you 
that when I take her away this evening you have 
seen your last of her." 

Beatrice still looked at him, and did not answer. 

"Do you hear?" he asked. 

" And do you see ?" replied Beatrice. 

She rose. She drew back the heavy bed cur- 
tains, and showed him sleeping on its pillow — oh I 
how deep and how calm was that sleep 1 — the pale 
marble face of Mrs. Gervoise ! 

Oh! boaster, where is your revengie? Tyrant, 
where is your power I Shall that cold image follow 
you, or will you, her master, go down with her to 
the chill, damp vault of Oamoosie? Speak! — 
answer! What ! not a word? Turn away, then, 
subdued for once, and, by your very silence, con- 
fess yourself conquered I 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

Whatever changes time may have wrought since 
this tale began, none appear in the old house in 
Great Ormond Street. It is still a dilapidated 
tenement outside, with plenty of mouldy wood- 
work within. Indeed, there is a shutter on the 
second floor which is the misery of the neighbour- 
hood. Every time the breath of a gusty November 
night gets in through the broken and dust-stained 
window-panes, the shutter gives a dreary bang, and 
numberless doors within answer the call, and creak 
and slap in friendly response. The house has been 
proclaimed a nuisance, and energetic steps to abate 
it are going to be taken by the parish authorities, 
when relief comes on a dull foggy afternoon. 

Two carriages laden with luggage drove through 
the fog, and stopped at the door. A servant man 
jumped down from the box, and using a rusty key, 
sadly in need of oil^ at length succeeded in effecting 
an entrance. Then a lady in deep mourning alighted 
and entered the house, followed by a maid in black. 
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who looked piteous and miserable, and shivered as 
she met the chill air of this long-closed abode. 

They went upstairs. Through the half-empty, 
hollow-sounding rooms, John led his young mis- 
tress to the apartment which had once been his old 
master s. He opened the window, and even the 
fog was welcome, so damp and vault- like felt the 
air of this room. Mr. Carnoosie's chair still stood 
where he had sat in it a few days before his death, 
near the fire-place, in which remained the ashes 
and cinders of a long-spent fire. With rough 
courtesy John, taking out his pocket-handkerchief, 
tried to remove from this chair the accumulated 
dust of years, but he only raised a cloud which set 
Beatrice's maid coughing desperately. 

" Get this place cleaned, John," said Miss Gor- 
don, and going downstairs she walked out into the 
street. She went out without a purpose, and pur- 
poseless she wandered through the foggy streets, 
where gas-lights were already biu*ning. She cared, 
wished, and hoped for nothing. It was not grief 
she felt, but something more — a dull heart-ache, 
that found no relief in tears or in lamentations, a 
pain that went with her wherever she might go — a 
pitiless, a wearisome burden. At length, after 
walking for a mile or more, she retraced her steps, 
and found Ormond Street and her house again, not 
without some trouble. It was John who opened 
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the door to her, and though not habitually talkative,,, 
he exerted himself so far as to inform her that 
" the place was right down comfortable now, and 
that dinner was just ready." 

Miss Gordon found the cloth laid in the room 
upstairs. She also found that it had been con- 
siderably* improved ; and, chilled as she was with 
her walk, she was not indifferent to the warmth of 
the fire that blazed in the grate, but she expressed 
neither surprise nor satisfaction. All she said was, 
as she sat down in the arm-chair : 

" I expect a gentleman here this evening ; show 
him up as soon as he comes." 

" Am I to ask his name ?" 

" No." 

And she leaned her forehead on her hand, and 
seemed so thoroughly disinclined for speech that 
John thought he might as well wait till he was 
addressed to talk. He went down and nodded to 
his own thoughts ; of course John had known all 
about Gilbert and his mistress and their thwarted 
loves, and he now set it down in his mind what 
gentleman it was whom Miss Gordon expected, 
and whom he was to show up without asking his 
name. Only, remote as was John's experience of 
such matters, he thought thai; his young lady 
looked rather stem and gloomy, and he was obliged 
to conclude that she was downright unkind when 
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he saw her sitting down to a solitary dinner without 
so much as waiting for him. 

John's surprise lessened when in the course of 
the evening a double knock announced the pre- 
sence of the visitor, who proved to be a bald gen- 
tleman of fifty, with gold spectacles and a portly 
figure. John stared at him in his uncivilized 
fashion, but without a word showed him up to the 
room where Beatrice sat waiting, looking at the 
fire, and her eyes shaded from the light of the two 
wax candles which burned on the table in a pair 
of tall dreary-looking candlesticks. She turned 
round and rose slowly on hearing the door open, 
and Mr. Brown — for it was he — was shocked at the 
change in her appearance which a few weeks had 
wrought. Her face was of a dull paleness, the 
token of sorrow and ill-health. Her dark eyes 
looked pretematurally large, and had a fixed, 
intent look. Grief, and something more than 
grief, appeared in her whole aspect. It was as if 
much suffering had turned into bitter sternness a 
nature once genial and ardent. She welcomed Mr. 
Brown with a few cold words, then said briefly : 

*^May I know on what business you wish to 
speak to me, Mr. Brown ? I am here for a day or 
two only." 

" Indeed I" said Mr. Brown ; " you are going to 
take a journey, I suppose ?" 
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"Yes, I am going to Turkey, to Asia, any- 
where." 

" I suppose Camoosie is locked up ?" 

^' It is ; the servants are gone, and I am going 
too. Therefore I troubled you to call this evening. 
The sooner we settle whatever business you have 
with me, the better." 

Mr. Brown coughed. 

" I am afraid it may interfere with your journey. 
Miss Gordon." 

Beatrice looked coldly surprised. The solicitor 
resumed : 

" I have received a letter from the solicitors of 
Mr. Gervoise and his son, and by that letter I learn 
that Mr. Gervoise claims an annuity of fifty 
pounds a year, which the late Mrs. Gervoise be- 
queathed to him ; and that his son, Mr. Antony 
Gervoise, claims the estate of Oarnoosie in behalf 
of his wife, the legal mistress of the same, so he 
declares." 

Beatrice smiled derisively. 

" Let them," she said. 

"Miss Gordon, excuse me. I formerly made 
light of your fears, but this is quite another matter. 
Mr. Antony Gervoise disputes the will of the late 
Mr. Camoosie." 

« On what plea ?" 

" On the plea that it was not duly executed ; 
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that at the time he made that will Mr. Carnoosie 
was not of sound mind, memory, or understanding; 
also that undue influence was exercised to make 
him leave his property to you," 

" Indeed I" 

She looked profoundly disdainful. 

" A woman all over," thought Mr. Brown ; " the 
imaginary peril upsets her, the real danger makes 
her say ^ Indeed !' " 

" And what about these people ?" asked Beatrice 
after a while. 

" I can only tell you that legal proceedings are 
going to commence. If you are inclined to resist — ^" 

" If?" she interrupted indignantly. 

" Well, then, now is the time." 

" Mr. Brown," said Beatrice, after a pause, " will 
you take charge of this matter ?" 

" Certainly ; will you kindly furnish me with all 
the necessary information ?" 

Beatrice did not understand him at once. He 
had to explain to her some of the machinery of the 
law in these cases; also, that as Mr. Gervoise's 
solicitors were not likely to tell him the weak 
points of her case, she must do so. 

'^ I know of none," replied Beatrice haughtily ; 
" Mrs. Antony Gervoise has not the shadow of a 
right — ^I am the legal mistress of Carnoosie." 

But lawyers never take anything for granted. 
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Mr. Brown persisted in questioning, and he ques- 
tioned to such purpose that he got out of Beatrice 
not merely what she knew of her own history, 
but a good deal that she did not know." 

" I see — I see," he said, after hearing her out, 
" a will case, and, I will venture to add, a great 
will case." 

He looked at it professionally. 

'^ I suppose it will last long ?" 

" Years most probably." 

"And what do you think of it so far, Mr. 
Brown ?" 

Mr. Brown leaned back in his chair, and played 
with his chain. 

" So far as I can see," he said cautiously, " the 
fact that Mr. Gervoise, your guardian and trustee, 
married your mother, suggests to my mind that 
the will was made in your favour by Mr. Car- 
noosie at his instigation." 

Beatrice started as if she had been stung, for 
she suddenly remembered Mrs. Scot's taunts. 

"Why at his instigation?" she asked indig- 
nantly. 

" Because you were not the heiress-at-law, and 
that he had an interest, and, according to your 
description of him, a strong one, in making you 
heiress de facto. If he married your mother because 
you were rich — and you say so — ^he most probably 
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helped to make you rich. And if he now attempts 
to undo his work, I fear it is a proof that he knows 
of some weak point which will tell against you in 
the long run. Of course we will do our best to 
defeat him, but depend upon it he has some ground 
on which to proceed." 

Beatrice clenched her slender hands. 

"I will die a beggar," she said, "before that 
man conquers me. Whilst my mother lived I bore 
with everything, rebelliously, I grant, but still I 
bore it. Now death has set me free, it is a battle ; 
be it so, all I ask for is a fair field and no favour 
to defeat him." 

"Did you know Mr. Camoosie?" asked Mr. 
Brown. " Had he any affection for you ? Can 
you give any reason why he should have left you 
this large property ?" 

"No," reluctantly replied Beatrice, ''I never 
saw him. I know nothing about him." 

" Was he attached to your father, or friendly 
with him?" 

"No," she answered, again, "I believe they 
were not friends." 

" And yet he makes him his heir— depend upon 
it, the weak point is there ; undue influence was 
used, and who should know it and be able to 
prove it better than the person who used that in- 
fluence ?" 
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Beatrice looked at Mr. Brown almost sternly. 
Every word he uttered confirmed Mrs. Scot's asser- 
tions, and she could not bear to look this possibility 
in the face. 

" May I ask," resumed Mr. Brown, " why Mr. 
Mortimer was preferred to Mr. Stone's daughter, 
and why that daughter was preferred to her 
father?" 

"He was thought dead. Why Mr. Mortimer 
was preferred to her I do not know." 

" That is something in your favour ; it shows 
Mr. Carnoosie to have been a capricious, or, let 
us say, an eccentric man. Was his will never 
attacked before the present time ?" 

"I have heard my mother say that Mr, Morti- 
mer spoke of disputing it, but he never did so," 

" Did you hear on what grounds ?" 

Reluctantly Beatrice answered : 

" Undue influence was spoken of." 

"Just so — ^just so — only Mr. Mortimer, not 
being heir-at-law, did nothing. I see — I see." 

" Mr. Brown," said Beatrice, in a cold, distinct 
voice, " let us understand one another clearly. I 
will not give up my claim to Carnoosie, or, rather, 
I will not cease to consider myself its lawful mis- 
tress for one moment." 

" My dear madam, I am not deciding on your 
case in the least ; but I am showing you, so far as 
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I can see, that it has weak pcMiits. Of coarse it 
has stronc^ points too. I shall hare a lock at the 
will, and as the case j^oceeds we shall see our way 
better." 

^Bnt how dare Antony Geiroise attack that 
wiU f asked Beatrice. ^ Wh j is it not attad^ed 
bv the only one who can claim a right to do so, 
Mr. Stone T 

^ For the excellent TCBStm that the poor gaitle- 
man is dead. He died of a fall from his hoise ten 
days agp.^ 

Beatrice looked at him in dreary amazement. 

^ Will Heaven nerer weary of favooring that 
man?" she asked; ^I soppose he bribed the 
horse to do it ! Do not smile, >Ir. Brown, he 19 
capable of it, ay ! and of ten times more. God 
help his poor little daughter! Poor little innocent! 
She is but a name, which they are using against 
me, and however it fares with me she most suffer. 
Well, I cannot hdp her now. I have my own 
battle to fight, and though you seem to think it a 
hard one, I shall prevail against them, Mr. Brown." 

^ I hope so," civilly said Mr. Brown, and he left 
her. 

And Beatrice remained alone, sitting in old 'Mr. 
Camoosie's chair, loddng at the fire, as he had 
locdced at it twelve years before, feeling, as he had 
felt, the bitterness of a descJate lot, and bearing, 
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though she knew it not, the burden of lU-got wealth. 
By the time Mr. Brown called the next day- 
Miss Gordon's mind was made up. She would 
yield the fifty pounds annuity her weak mother 
had bequeathed to Mr. Gervoise, but in the matter 
of Camoosie she would resist to the utmost, and 
she would stay in London to do so. She gave up 
her journey, and devoted herself to her dreary task 
with sudden ardour. Mr. Brown had read the 
will, and declared it had weak points, but Beatrice's 
resolve was not shaken ; he confessed that her re- 
sistance could be prolonged for years ; and this 
intelligence, which at a happier time would have 
seemed so dreary, now gave her a stern sort of 
pleasure. The spirit of strife had entered her very 
heart. With morbid avidity she listened to Mr. 
Brown's professional particulars. She followed 
him eagerly as he mapped out for her the course 
her case would probably pursue. She went with 
him from court to court, within the realms of 
Chancery itself, without dismay. True, the end 
might be ruin; true, she might be compelled to give 
up Carnoosie, but by that time the suit would have 
cost fabulous sums, which must fall on the estate. 
She might be ruined, but so would her enemy. 
If he made her poor, he could not enjoy that of 
which he robbed her. 

She brooded over these thoughts until they 
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mastered her. She fell under their dominion, she 
knew it and did not rebel. She had opened her 
gates to the evil spirits, and welcomed instead of 
casting them forth. They came, and with them 
they brought others, a direful kindred and a sad 
progeny. Gilbert, where were you then I Now, 
if ever, is the time to prove your friendship and 
your faith. And did Beatrice think of him ? Ay ! 
daily, hourly sometimes. Ay ! she thought of him 
with infinite bitterness, with mingled admiration 
and resentment. She admired that cold master- 
dom over self which kept him aloof whilst she was 
in sorrow, but she hated it too. Surely he was his 
father's son after all, not in wickedness or in guile, 
but in the misery he had caused her. To her» 
sorrow had she ever known these two men. Fatal had 
been the hate of one, and no less fatal the love of 
the other. But she would show both that she was 
not to be braved with impunity. She would de- 
feat Mr. Gervoise, and she would compel his son 
to behold what he would call her spiritual ruin. 
He was pious ; then he should see what his father 
had made of her, and what he could have saved 
her from had he but loved her ! 

These were but some of the thoughts over which 
Beatrice Gordon brooded in that dreary old house 
which consorted so well with her new mood. She 
had sent John to Carnoosie for some old law books, 
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and day after day she sat in Mr. Camoosie's chair 
and read the heavy volumes ; and when she was 
tired of the task, she bent forward with her 
elbows on her knees, and her cheeks on the palms 
of her hands, and looked at the burning coals, and 
lived over again the last two bitter years. Mr. 
Brown's visits were no interruption to this morbid 
mood. He came often, not half so often as she 
wished. She had acquired some knowledge of 
dreary histories like her own, and could hear him 
and not be wholly ignorant. He vainly tried to 
impress upon her that she need not take all this 
trouble, and had better not let her thoughts dwell 
on this subject. 

^' That is my life now," she replied, " and 1 can 
live for nothing else." 

Matters had gone on thus for some time, when 
one mornmg Beatrice awoke with a throbbing 
headache, and pains in all her limbs. 

" Am I going to be ill ?" she thought, with a 
sort of horror. 

She compelled herself to rise and dress, but she 
could do no more. Illness had really seized and 
conquered her.. 

" Send for a doctor," she said to her maid. 

" What doctor, ma'am ?" asked the girl, fright- 
ened at her looks. 

" The first John can get. I am ill, very ill !" 
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She sank back in her chair, shivering and faint. 
Doctors are abundant in London. A medical man 
resided in the house next Miss Gordon's, and he 
^happened to be within. He came, a gentlemanlike 
and acute-looking man, whose appearance inspired 
Beatrice with immediate confidence. He sat down 
by her side, felt her pulse, questioned her, and 
ordered but one thing, rest. 

" You have been anxious, and too busy of late," 
he said, not questioning, but taking the fact for 
granted. "There is but one cure for you now, 
immediate and absolute repose." 

"But I cannot rest," feverishly said Beatrice, 
" I cannot, indeed. I have a law-suit, a most im- 
portant law-suit, which I must attend to. So you 
see I cannot rest." 

" I see," replied the doctor, " that you will be in 
bed to-morrow, and that it will be physically im- 
possible for you to attend to any law-suit, howso- 
ever important. So I advise you to place the 
matter in safe hands at once, for, I repeat it, to- 
morrow you will no more have the power than you 
will have the inclination to attend to it." 

"You are in earnest, quite in earnest?" said 
Beatrice, struck with dismay. 

" I am, indeed, in sober earnest." 

" And shall I be long ill ?" 

" I think we may count some weeks." 
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Beatrice guessed that weeks might be months, 
and what was to become of her suit during that 
time? 

" Heaven itself is against me, and for that man," 
she thought, with infinite bitterness. 

"Perhaps I may be better this evening," she 
said, rallying, and not knowing how the look of 
her glittering dark eyes, burning with fever, belied 
the assumption of being better. " I have a strong 
will, I beheve, and sometimes will and energy can 
conquer the body." 

"Will and energy can conquer weakness, not 
disease. You have a genuine illness, which has 
been coming on a long time — a low, nervous fever, 
which science can conquer, but to which you must 
submit." 

"Nevertheless, call again this evening," said 
Beatrice, " I feel as if I should be better." 

" As you please." 

The Doctor . was scarcely gone when Miss 
Gordon rang for John. 

"John," she said, eagerly, when he answered 
the call, " go at once for Mr. Brown. Tell him I 
am very ill, and that he must come immediately ; 
do you hear, immediately ! Nothing must prevent 
him— nothing." 

" For who knows," thought Beatrice, though she 
did not say so, " who knows if my mind will be 
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my own ? I feel a strange confusion here. Oh I 
if I were to go mad now, what a triumph for that 
man !" 

She brooded over the dangerous thought till she 
began to fear that it would work its own fulfil- 
ment. Then she tried to banish it, and to think 
of happier themes. She could find none. If she 
went to her childhood, her enemy was there ; if 
she recalled her youth, his yoke was heavy upon 
it. He stood like an evil shadow between her and 
her mother ; his hand ever divided her from Gil- 
bert ; wherever she turned, his hateful image was 
present, nothmg was safe and sacred from him. 
Her happiest as well as her saddest hours had 
known him, and acknowledged his empire. 

" Please, ma'am, here is Mr. Brown," said the 
voice of her maid. 

And Mr. Brown entered the room, and looked 
in mute consternation at Beatrice, who sat in her 
chair, flushed and feverish. 

" Mr. Brown," she said, in a rapid, excited way, 
" I must be brief, yet say much ; I am going to 
be very ill." 

Mr. Brown had no difficulty in believing it. 
He saw that this was no future contingency, but 
an actual reality. Beatrice was already ill, and 
very ill too. She continued : 

" I felt, and still feel imwell, but I thought I 
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could bear up. The doctor, who has not long left 
me, says no; he condemns me to be weak and 
helpless by to-morrow, and every passing moment 
convinces me he spoke too truly. To-morrow, 
then, I shall be unable to direct you, unable to 
hear you, but to-day is mine. Tell me, then, and 
tell me quickly, how matters are going on." 

She fixed her dark eyes full upon him with 
feverish eagerness. Mr. Brown returned the look 
with one of sincere sympathy. It was hard indeed 
not to pity this young, unprotected, and lonely girl, 
fighting her hard battle alone, and fighting it 
to the last, with the hand of disease full and heavy 
upon her. 

« There is nothing new going on now," he said 
gently, " nothing whatever." 

" Then my illness will not interfere ?" 

" Not for the present at least." 

" God knows how long it will last, and how it 
will end," very sadly said Beatrice ; " if I die, 
Camoosie goes to Mrs. Antony Gervoise, and the 
suit is at an end, and I am conquered, not merely 
by death, but by my mortal enemies." 

" Do not agitate yourself, my dear madam, and 
pray take a more hopeful view of your case." 

" Mr. Brown, it is a very hard lot, is mine. I 
am not in my own hands, and my bitter necessity 
compels me to trust you entirely. Do not mistake 
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my meaning, 1 do not mistrust you. But if I 
were not the solitary being I am, there would be 
some one to take my place now, some second self." 

" There are not many second selves in business," 
said Mr. Brown, a little drily. 

" Perhaps not — at all events, I leave my case in 
your hands — ^I have no more to say," she added, 
after a pause. 

"Shall I call again to-morrow?" asked Mr. 
Brown ; "you may be better." 

"You need not," replied Beatrice, in a tone of 
evident discouragement; "the doctor's words are 
coming true very fast. I can attend to nothing." 

And very fast indeed was the doctor's prophecy 
fulfilled. Long before he called that evening, 
Beatrice was prostrate and conquered. It would 
have done Mr. Gervoise's heart good, if he could 
have seen the proud girl now, as she lay on her 
bed tossing and moaning in fever and pain and 
utter helplessness, chastened by a mightier hand 
than his. « « 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Long and bitter was the battle between life and 
death. Several times there were strong chances 
that the law courts of England should not be 
troubled with another great will case, and that a 
judge to whom Mr. Gervoise had not thought of 
appealing would end the litigation between- himself 
and Beatrice Gordon. 

At length life prevailed ; but doubtful and pre- 
carious was her victory, and Doctor Leveson, who 
was unremitting in his attendance upon Beatrice, 
told her, in guarded language indeed, but still in 
language which she could understand, that her life 
was in her own hands : happiness, peace, and the 
absence of all strong emotion might save her; 
even a^ trouble, care, and anxiety might bring on 
a fatal relapse. It was plain he knew something of 
her present history, and Beatrice heard him with 
apparent docility, and with secret mistrust. 

Her illness had been like a long, feverish, and 
troubled dream, and her convalescence was as the 
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wearisome wakening. She returned to the ways 
and uses of life with a sense of fatigue and almost 
of pain ; loathing every surrounding object, hating 
the dreary room, the wet streets, the dull fire, the 
old furniture, which were all she had to look upon 
as she sat for the first time in her chair. It was 
the first time, and she was still weak and faint, 
yet Mr. Brown was coming, and Beatrice's first 
act had been to send for him. 

Mr. Brown had other business, no doubt, for he 
came late. Beatrice made no effort to rise on 
seeing him, but welcomed him in a cold, languid 
sort of fashion. With more politeness than truth, 
Mr. Brown expressed himself pleased to see her 
looking so much better. 

" I am much better," she replied, " and that is 
why Doctor Leveson allowed me to get up." 

" You do not look strong, but we will not talk 
about business, so — ^" 

" Why not I" interrupted Beatrice. 

"I am sure that Doctor Leveson would ob- 
ject ^" 

" I cannot help it," she interrupted again ; ^' be- 
sides, suspense would do me more harm than any- 
thing you can tell me." 

Mr. Brown was silent. 

" What news have you got ?" she asked. 

" You mean legal news ? Oh ! I shall come to 
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that presently. In the meanwhile, allow me to 
ask you if you are equal to another important 
matter f ' 

'^ There is but one important matter for me, Mr. 
Brown — ^you know it, and shun it. Why so ? Tell 
me all. I know well enough there is not much to 
tell me." 

" Quite the reverse, I assure you. I have a 
good deal to tell you." 

" Indeed I" 

" Yes. The fact is, the case has assumed a new 
aspect — ^T may say a totally different aspect from 
that which it wore at first." 

And Mr. Brown looked hard at her, as if to 
watch how she would take this. 

" Indeed ! Pray tell me about it." 

*^ Perhaps you will allow me to begin at the 
beginning." 

« Pray do." 

"You remember that three pleas were urged 
against Mr. Carnoosie's will : that it was not duly 
executed ; that Mr. Carnoosie was not of sound 
mind at the time ; that he was subject to undue 
influence. Well, Miss Gordon, I am bound to 
say that, so far as I can learn, the will was duly exe- 
cuted; let us therefore consider the two other 
pleas. Mr. Carnoosie, if not actually insane, was, 
at least, in such a state of mind as to throw strong 
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doubts on his sanity. Did you ever hear anything 
of the kind r 

"I heard that he was odd." 

" He was more than odd, Miss Gordon. There 
are people living who say that he was mad. One 
of the medical men who attended him has told me 
so. There are strange stories still told about him. 
Mr. Camoosie had lost his two sons, and he hated 
to see the children of other people. One of his 
tenants having unluckily called upon him, and 
brought with him his two boys, to whom Mr. Car- 
noosie had formerly been partial, the old gentle- 
man was so indifi^nant that he deliberately ordered 
John — ^the same John who is still in your service — to 
take and throw them into the river." 

An ironical smile curled Beatrice's delicate lips. 

"And did John throw the children into the 
river?" she asked, with an air of imperial indiffe- 
rence to the result of Mr. Carnoosie's command. 

"Not that I know of," drily replied Mr. Brown. 
"But these are no idle rumours, Miss Gordon; the 
evidence, so far as it goes, is not to be shaken, and 
it certainly proves Mr. Camoosie to have been in a 
strange state of mind at the time he made his will." 

" Poor old man ! " said Beatrice. " I suppose 
every idle word he uttered in passion or in temper 
will be raked up now, and turned into evidence. 
Do you think that evidence will stand I" 
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" I do not say so ; but there is evidence on that 
second plea, and, 1 am sorry to add that on the third 
there is not merely evidence, but certainty. I am 
sorry to say that when he made his will the master 
of Camoosie never intended to bequeath it to 

you." 

Beatrice gave Mr. Brown an amazed look, but 
merely saying : " Pray go on, Mr. Brown," she 
sank back in her chair with a wearied air. 

'^Mr. Camoosie's will was executed in this 
house, and probably in this room," said Mr. Brown, 
looking around him. "And I can tell you the 
history of that will as if I had been present. Miss 
Gordon. Mr. Camoosie had several strong feel- 
ings and prejudices. He disliked your father, he 
hated the Catholics, he always said that no woman 
should come into Carnoosie if he could help it. 
Now, his will is in contradiction with all this, for 
it bequeaths his property to the Mr. Gordon whom 
he dislikes, who is a Catholic, and whose only child 
is a girl. Moreover, the wording of the will seems 
to show that Mr. Carnoosie thought Mr. Gordon 
was the father of several boys, and of boys only, 
for it speaks of children, and makes no exception 
of the girl or girls. I say that all this appears in 
the will, and I am sorry to tell you that all this is 
proved to have been the case." 

" How so f sharply asked Beatrice. 
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'^ Simply thus. To prove that the will was duly- 
executed, the two witnesses who saw it signed by 
Mr. Oamoosie were examined; one was John, 
whose testimony was unimportant, the other was a 
Mrs. Scot, whose evidence, though terribly damag- 
ing to Mr. Qervoise's character, was ruin to you. 
That the will was duly executed, she proves ; that 
Mr. Carnoosie was sane, she declares ; but that he 
was wholly under Mr. Gervoise's influence, and 
that he was completely deceived by that gentleman 
for your benefit, is conclusive, from all she says. 
This woman seems, in telling the truth, to have 
been actuated by a strong but blind feeling of re- 
sentment against Mr. Gervoise. 1 do not think 
she was at all aware that in ruining his reputation 
she was also rendering him a high pecuniary 
service; but she did both, and the result to you was 
disastrous. It is plain from her evidence that Mr. 
Carnoosie was a very weak old man, and that Mr. 
Gervoise had blinded him completely. Thus he 
persuaded him that Mr. Gordon, who had been 
dead a year, and whose widow he was going to 
marry, was living, and was the father of three 
boys; some other minute and evidently truthful 
particulars Mrs. Scot gave, but I will not trouble 
you with them. I have said enough, and more 
than enough, to show you that this is a desperate 
case," 
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" Mrs. Scot always hated me, and it is to ruin 
me that she has spoken," said Beatrice, sitting up 
in her chair, and looking flushed and roused. 
'^ She is in a league with Mr. Gervoise ^" 

" No," interrupted Mr. Brown, " she hates him 
bitterly. There is no lea^jue between them." 

" I tell you she is in a league with him ; but 1 say 
that her testimony is false ; that the will is a good 
will, and on it I take my stand. It shall be tried 
in every court in England in which it can be tried 
before I wilU confess myself conquered." 

^* You cannot be in earnest," said Mr. Brown, 
" or rather you cannot have calculated the fearful 
cost of such a battle." 

"Who would calculate when the matter at issue 
is life or death I" 

" But where will the money to cover your ex- 
penses come from if you fail ?" 

" Mr. Brown, I shall not fail. However, if you 
wish to withdraw from me, say so — it is not too 
late !" 

" I have no such intention," replied Mr. Brown ; 
" for, to tell you the truth. Miss Gordon, I have 
done my duty by you, and served your best inte- 
rests, by accepting Mr. Antony Gervoise's offer." 

" Offer ! what offer ?" cried Beatrice. 

*• His object was to save his father from further 
exposure, of course, but with that I had nothing to 
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do. He offered a compromise, and I accepted it." 

"What?" asked Beatrice, in a tone which 
startled Mr. Brown. 

"I have compromised this matter with Mr. 
Antony Gervoise and his wife," very deliberately 
said Mr. Brown. " You will have what you could 
never hope to have if the case had gone on, five 
hundred a year for your life, and the house you are 
m. 

Beatrice rose slowly from her chair and fronted 
the lawyer. Her dark eyes burned like fire in her 
white and wasted face. 

"And Camoosie!" she said, "who is to have 
Oarnoosie ?" 

" Mrs. Antony Gervoise." 

" Never ! — never shall she, or rather these men, 
have it under her name. I will die first !" 

Mr. Brown looked very much amazed. 

"Miss Gordon," he said, "I expected more con- 
ciliation from you, after what I have told you." 

"Conciliation!— conciliation about Oarnoosie, and 
with my mortal enemies ! — never 1 I repeat it — ^I 
will die first !" 

" It is too late, however, for resistance," rejoined 
Mr. Brown, rather sharply. "You left this 
matter in my hands, and, acting on your authority, 
I have compromised the matter, and Mrs. Antony 
Gervoise is even now in possession." 
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" He has got Camoosiel — ^you gave him up Car- 



noosie ?" 



" Yes," bluntly replied Mr. Brown ; " and by so 
doing I saved you from a disgraceful and ruinous 
defeat." 

Beatrice clenched her small hands and com- 
pressed her lips. She would not speak at first. 
Her passion and indignation would have been too 
great. When she at length addressed Mr, Brown 
it was with all the natural haughtiness and im- 
periousness of her temper. 

" Mr. Brown," she said " you are mistaken in 
me. You will find it to your cost. All you have 
done shall be undone, and your treason shall bring 
both loss and shame upon you. My case has not 
been tried out, and Carnoosie is mine still ; I will 
eject the insolent intruders, and I will compel you 
to cancel the no less insolent compromise you made 
in my name. I am not so ignorant of the law as 
not to know that your powers are limited, and you 
shall find to your cost that you have exceeded 
them." 

She sat down as she concluded speaking, and 
Mr. Brown looked at her amazed, and, legal man 
though he was, somewhat indignant. 

"Madam," he said, with some heat, "I can 
make allowance for your feelings ; but do not take 
my word on this matter. Bead over Mrs. Scot's 
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evidence, consult some other professional man, and 
let him only take the pains I have taken to arrive 
at the truth, and he will tell you that five hundred 
a year and the house you live in is a magnificent 
compromise. I am only amazed to have got it." 

A low scornful laugh was Beatrice's reply. 

" Oh ! if you have allowed yourself to be de- 
luded by that serpent 1 must wonder at nothing. 
To begin with this house — are you aware that it is 
not a freehold, and that the ground lease will soon 
be out? Moreover, why did you not ask for a 
thousand a year instead of five hundred? Mr. 
Antony Gervoise would have given one quite as 
readily as the other, for he has not the least inten- 
tion of paying it. Mr. Brown, you have injured 
me fearfully, but I could almost pity you when I 
see you falling so easily into that man's trap. 
Why, if I were so mad as to accept these terms, I 
should merely be condemning myself to life-long 
litigation, without the compensation of enjoying 
Oarnoosie in the meanwhile, and the chance of 
keeping it in the end. However, 1 repeat it, I 
have no intention of accepting this compromise." 

" The thing is done," put in Mr. Brown, rather 
warmly; "and by that agreement, which I main- 
tain to be a good one, we must both abide." 

" I tell you again that I will not abide by it," 

" And allow me to tell you that you will find it 
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no easy task to undo what I have done with your 
authority, although without your knowledge," said 
Mr. Brown, rising. 

" I suppose so," answered Beatrice, with much 
bitterness, and rising too as she spoke, " but I have 
not yet acknowledged myself conquered, and I will 
not begin to do so now." 

" Allow me to hope that you will reconsider your 
decision," very gravely said Mr^. Brown ; " for the 
present I will not pursue the argument further," 

He bowed formally, and left her. 

" There goes another enemy !" thought Beatrice. 

She wronged Mr. Brown ; he was much dis- 
pleased indeed, for he had acted for the best, and 
thought he deserved the thanks, and not the bitter 
reproaches, of his client ; but he was too much a 
man of business to feel wrath, or even more than 
passing resentment, against Miss Gordon. With 
her present mood, indeed, he did not trouble him- 
self. He knew it would calm down ; experience 
had told him what became of such mighty resolves 
to resist to death and never be conquered. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Brown went, thinking thus, and Beatrice 
listened to his steps slowly going down the old 
staircase. A sort of stupor had followed on her 
indignation, and left her weak, powerless, and 
inert. It seemed incredible that she should have 
wakened mistress of Camoosie that morning, and 
be robbed and plundered before the night. She 
looked at the wax light which burned on her table, 
contending with the dull light of day behind the 
yellow window blind, and she wondered what 
o'clock it was. Scarcely five, her watch ticking 
on the mantel-shelf above the fireplace told her. 
Scarcely five, and it was all over, and Camoosie 
was surrendered to her enemies. Was it — could 
it be true? There is something so tangible in 
house and land that it is hard indeed to under- 
stand how a few words or the stroke of a pen can 
despoil us of either or of both. Beatrice could 
not believe it, and yet something stole within her — 
a subtle consciousness — that it was so ; that she 
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was betrayed, defeated, and conquered ; that re- 
sistance was useless, and that the time for it had 
passed, a dreary belief in her own ruin and un- 
doing. Surely it cannot be 1" she said half aloud, 
and she shivered as she bent over the fire, in the 
very attitude of old Mr. Carnoosie. Ah ! if that 
old room could have told tales, what would Bea- 
trice have thought of the means w^hich had made 
her mistress of Carnoosie, and of that old house 
where she sat brooding over her conquered fate. 
Conquered indeed, for what was to become of her? 
The humiliation of the compromise she would not 
submit to; better beggary than food bought at 
that cost. 

What, then, was she to do ? If Mr. Brown, in 
whom she had trusted, had deserted her, what 
attorney would undertake her cause, and whom 
could she trust with it 1 " God help me !" thought 
Beatrice, in the bitterness of her heart, "for in 
man I have no faith." 

Almost all the doors of the wide old rooms were 
open, and in the silence of the house Beatrice dis- 
tinctly heard a man's step coming up the staircase. 
Who was it I Not John. Mr. Brown ? Why was 
he coming back ? The step stopped on the land- 
ing. Beatrice rose nervously, and stood facing 
the door; the farthest was slowly pushed open, 
and a man appeared on the threshold. 
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" Miss Gordon," he said hesitatingly. 

"I am Miss Gordon," replied Beatrice, and, 
seizing the light, she came forward. She stood 
still after taking a few steps. It was Gilbert who 
stood before her ! 

There had been a time when his sudden appear- 
ance would have sent the blood in tumultuous tide 
to Beatrice's heart. Now that heart felt dead 
and cold within her, and she could scarcely sum- 
mon a few words to welcome him. But Gilbert 
seemed more shocked with her altered appearance 
than with her altered manner. 

"Pray take a seat," said Beatrice, sinking 
wearily in her own chair, and pointing to that Mr. 
Brown had left vacant. 

Silently Gilbert sat down, and silently he looked 
at her, seeking for the face he had so fondly loved 
in days gone by. 

Ahl he should not have sought her had he 
been wise ; this pale, faded, and wasted girl was 
not that other girl with the radiant eyes, bright as 
the morning, and whose blooming face had haunted 
his sleeping and waking dreams so long. She was 
not that fond Beatrice whom he had so often 
clasped to his heart, and who had given him a love 
so ardent and so true. She was not, or, if she 
were, woe for the changes which life can bring I 
And oh! Beatrice, you should never have seen 
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him again — never ! You should have left him at 
least an image of life and love to survive the 
wreck of his youth. So she thought as she saw 
him look at her still in sorrowful surprise. 

" You have been ill/' he said, at length. 

" 111 and worried," replied Beatrice, bitterly. 

" Yes," rejoined Gilbert, with downcast eyes. ^' I 
went to Carnoosie " 

" And you found them there !" she cried, with 
kindling eyes. " Yes, I have been basely betrayed, 
but when you see them you can tell them all is not 
over yet." 

" There was no one in Carnoosie when I was 
there," said Gilbert ; " and God knows," he 
added, in a low voice, " if I shall ever see them 
again ! 

At once Beatrice softened. She held out her 
hand to him, and said very gently : 

" Forgive me, Gilbert, but this is a bitter hour 
in my life, and I could not be just to you ; forgive 
me ; it were better for you, poor Gilbert, never to 
have seen me — ^I have ever been a thorn in your 
lot, and must be so still !" 

"I have nothing to forgive," replied Gilbert. 
" I must stand by right wherever I see it ; kindred 
does not make justice ; and, alas I Beatrice, you 
have been cruelly used." 

" Gilbert, it is not over yet," said Beatrice, wit^ , 
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suppressed indignation, " The contest has but 
begun, and I will fight it out to the last 1" 

Gilbert raised his calm eyes to hers. 

" Beatrice," he said steadily, " do you believe in 
my integrity f 

« You know I do." 

" Well, then, submit to your defeat." 

"Submit! Why so?" 

" Because, though you have been cruelly used, 
right IS not on your side." 

Beatrice set her teeth firmly, in order not to 
make some cruel reply that would remind Gilbert 
he was Mr. Gervoise's son after all ; but he read 
her face, and though he forgave her, the pain of 
her wrongful thought pierced his very heart. 

" Beatrice," he said, very gently, for he felt how 
sore she was, and how tenderly she must be dealt 
with, " be lenient to me if I, an impartial observer, 
cannot see this matter as you see it. Unjust, in- 
deed, do 1 hold the means which, by giving you 
Camoosie, have now effected your ruin ; but that 
strengthens the fact that Mr. Antony Gervoise's 
case is strong and yours weak." 

" Yes, you think so, but I do not," bitterly said 
Beatrice. 

Gilbert sighed deeply. 

" Life is short," he urged, " and the procedure 
of law is very slow in England ; will you spend 
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half a lifetime in cares so wearing for the chance — 
for it is not a certainty — of success I" 

" We must talk no more on this subject," deci- 
sively replied Beatrice. "Say something about 
yourself, Gilbert. How are you getting on ? Are 
you married and happy?" 

" I am not married," he replied, as calmly as she 
questioned, « and I am getting on bs men in my 
position do, neither ill nor well." 

Beatrice was silent, and looked moodily at the 
fire. She felt sore with Gilbert, and knew not 
how to hide the feeling. She little suspected how 
plainly she showed it to his penetrating eye. 

" Beatrice," he said, after a pause, " do you re- 

Beatrice turned pale as death. The remem- 
brances against which she had been struggling 
since he entered the room came to her as in a 
flood. Did she remember it ? — did she remember 
youth and love, and despair and happiness, all in 
one? Ohl what a question! Love was dead 
indeed, but not the memory of love, not the bitter- 
ness of the contrast between the present and the 
past. Ah ! why did he speak so ? Why did he 
come to her, he, the man strong and handsome, 
she the woman faded and pale, and bearing to 
her grave, first of all her woes, the sting of this 
grief? 
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'* I see you do," resumed Gilbert; "and, Bea- 
trice, surely you guess my errand ?" 

She looked at him doubtfully. She knew his 
meaning, but it brought no colour to her faded 
cheek. He continued : 

" When I learned by chance that Mrs. Gervoise 
was no more, I asked a friend to replace me in 
Verville, and I went over to Canioosie. I was 
told that you were here, and when I came here, 
Beatrice, I found you lying dangerously ill and 
unconscious." 

" You saw me ?" she said abruptly. 

"Yes, I saw you several times with Doctor 
Leveson; but when you could have known me 
again I ceased coming, not to the house, but to 
your room; Doctor Leveson did not think it 
advisable, nor, indeed, did I. I took some rooms in 
a house opposite, and there I have stayed till now. 
I tell you these things, Beatrice, because it is plain 
to me that Mr. Brown, who was to prepare you for 
my visit, has not donef so." 

" No, he did not." 

" But you know my errand. I come to see if 
old times are living or dead 1 Will you marry me, 
Beatrice ?" 

Beatrice turned full upon him. 

"Marry you?" she said, clasping her hands. 
"Marry yout" 
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"Why not?" 

"You are generous, Gilbert," — he made a 
gesture of protest — " you are generous, I say ; but 
I cannot say ^ yes ' this time, as I did twice before. 
Poor Gilbert ! you came to me, thinking to find 
the girl whom you had knowil I Do you think I 
would give you the wreck you see now ?" 

"You are cruelly altered," replied Gilbert; 
" but for all that, be my wife !" 

"No — formerly I had something to give you. 
I do not speak of money, but I had something else, 
beauty, if you like, a warm heart, a great worship. 
What I am now, your eyes tell you as they told 
me the moment you entered this room ; the inner 
change is greater still. Gilbert, I once told you 
that I needed you as my bulwark against sin; you 
did not believe me, or you could not act on that 
belief. Time has passed since then, and I have 
had fearful trials. I have not gone through them 
in vain. My heart is seared. Gilbert, I feel dead 
to love, dead to all save the spirit of strife. I 
honour you still — ^who that knows you must not? — 
but the girl's adoration is gone for ever." 

Gilbert smiled, and taking her hand, smoothed 
it softly between his own* 

"How you wrong yourself T he said. ^^Ycm 
have been very ill, but your beauty will come back. 
Yoa have suffered keenly, but your heart is not 
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dead ; what heart dies at twenty-one ? And as to 
your adoration, Beatrice, did I ever ask you for 
it 1 AU I want is to marry you !" 

Beatrice withdrew her hand from his, and 
looked him earnestly in the face. 

" You want more ; you want to draw me from 
my purpose !" 

" I have already said so." 

"And I have told you it could not be." 

" Are you sure of it, Beatrice ?" 

" Am I sure that I live ?" she passionately re- 
plied. " Gilbert, I will not give up Carnoosie — I 
cannot 1" 

"You give up what is worth infinitely more, 
Beatrice, a gentle, peaceful, and happy life." 

" Perhaps I do — but I cannot help it." 

Gilbert looked at the fire, and did not speak. 
He was enduring a keen and deep sorrow. He 
had thought that, spite every obstacle, he might 
win Beatrice ; he had felt sure of her ever-endur- 
ing love, and now he found that even a short sepa- 
ration had been too great a trial for this once 
ardent mistress; that worldly cares were para- 
mount in the heart his image had once filled, and 
over which it had reigned supreme. He took her 
hand again and made one last effort. 

" Beatrice 1 Beatrice!" he said, "think of it well; 
this is a turning-point in our two lives. If ever 
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we loved, let us show it now. Love is neither the 
end nor the fulness of human joys, but when it 
has survived years of sorrow, when it has outlived 
its first ardour as well as beauty^s first bloom, it is 
the crown of life. I came here judging yoU by 
my own heart. I have longed for you ever since 
we parted. When I was happy I wanted you, and 
when I was not I wanted you still. Let not the 
vain hope of recovering what is for ever lost blind 
you to the true happiness of life — of woman's life 
especially — ^love, home, and its joys. The strife in 
which you think of wasting your youth is fearful 
to contemplate. I believe it will end in temble 
defeat ; at the best, what will the cost of success 
be?" 

Beatrice lifted up her head and smiled. 

"You mean well, Gilbert," she replied, "and 
reason tells me that it would be well for me to 
marry you, and go to Verville and live and die 
there. But you have uttered a word, * defeat,' 
which appeals to something besides reason. Gil- 
bert, you come in an evil hour. Do you know, can 
you even imagine, what my feelings were when 
Mr. Brown told me the treachery that had been 
accomplished? As 1 heard him I realised all that 
betrayed sovereigns, conquered generals, and fallen 
statesmen feel. -Algony of that kind I had never 
known before, and never can know again. I can- 
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not marry ; I have but one thought, one hope, and 
one feeling now. Pity me, forgive me, and forjget 
me I" 

" Good-bye, Beatrice !" said Gilbert rising. 

" Good-bye," she replied, and rose too. 

They looked at each other with the lingering 
earnestness of last looks. Then suddenly Beatrice's 
heart melted within her. 

" Stay !— stay ! Gilbert I" she cried. " Stay and 
forgive me ! I was mad — mad with bitterness and 
sorrow !" 

She could scarcely speak for sobs and tears, for 
the reaction from her new to her former self was 
violent and strong. Gibert made her sit down, and 
sat down by her side, and waited till she was calm 
again. She was the first to speak. 

" Gilbert," she said rather sadly, " I wish I had 
let you go. I am selfish to bind your lot to 



mine." 



"Selfish! Why so?" 

" Because I am not what I was, and never shall 
be again. I felt it a while back all the time I was 
repelling you. It was not merely Oarnoosie that 
made me say no, Gilbert ; it was the feeling that it 
would be ungenerous and selfish to give you such 
a wife as I shall be now, Gilbert. I come to you 
not merely portionless, but penniless. I may 
silently give up Camoosie. Nothing will make me 
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submit to the ignominious compromise which was 
signed in my name. The place is either mine, or 
it is not." 

" Did I ask you for a portion ?" 

" No, but you are not a rich man, and it may be 
hard upon you to take so poor a wife. If that 
were even all ; but, Gilbert, do not look the 
denial you do not feel. I know that my health 
is ruined and gone, and I almost think, Gilbert, 
that you know it, and that if you marry me it is 
to secure me a peaceful and easy death with 
you." 

The hand that still clasped hers trembled ; in 
vain the medical man tried to smile and laugh her 
fears away, the lover shared them too deeply for 
his face not to betray him. 

" As you love me tell me the truth, the whole 
truth," earnestly said Beatrice ; " it may do much 
to reconcile me to my inevitable destiny." 

" Beatrice, I cannot and will not deny that your 
health has undergone a severe shock. God knows 
if it will ever be again what it was once ; but time 
and care will do much ; all that my skill or that of 
others can achieve shall be called in to save you, 
and surely not in vain." ♦ 

" Poor Gilbert I what a wife !" she sighed. *^ If 
I did not know how truly you love me, and if the 
world were not what it is, I would not marrj'^ you. 

VOL. III. L 
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I would go and live, or rather die, with you, Gil- 
bert." 

He gave her a look of sad and silent reproach. 

" I cannot help it," she said. " All this comes 
too late. Love and marriage are only fit for health 
and hope and life, not for disease and death and a 
weary heart — it is too late !" 

" Beatrice, it is never too late when the heart is 
true." 

" You should not say so," she replied a little 
moodily ; *' it is good for me to think as I think. 
There are things which one must not begin anew, 
and love is one. It does not do to rise from the 
grave to life, or at least it is too bitter to die after 
that ; think of it, and do not tempt me into beUev- 
ing you, Gilbert. Let me think that life is going 
from me, and forgive me if I cannot help being 
selfish. But I confess it will be a dreary sort 
of joy to die near you and not alone, with strangers 
around me." 

" You shall not die," he said bending over her ; 
" you shall not die. Beatrice, believe me when I say 
it." 

But though he said it, his tears fell fast on her 
wasted face. The dreary comfort of which Bea- 
trice had spoken entered her heart. She forgot 
Camoosie, and Mr. Gervoise, and her wrongs. She 
only felt the shadow of death softly stealing over 
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her, and true love clasping her in its embrace, and 
she thought, though she would not pain him by 
saying so, " Gilbert will teach me how to die." 

Thus a third time they met : all obstacles were 
removed — all barriers were broken — there was no- 
thing and no one to divide them now. Mrs, Ger- 
voise slept in her grave, and Mr. Gervoise lorded 
it in Camoosie. Beatrice was poor now — all but 
penniless ; and who that saw her leaning her wearied 
head on Gilbert's shoulder, closing her sunken 
eyes, who would have envied this man, still in all 
the prime and beauty of health and manhood, the 
faded and sickly girl ? Truly no one. And thus 
no bar, no obstacle came between them, and from 
that day forward they are one. 

This is their present ; what will their future be ? 
The weak often outlive the strong — besides, what 
matter? A few days can be more blest than 
years. Happiness is not reckoned by its duration, 
but by its depth and sincerity. Let these two put 
what is left of life and love in 'theirs, and none need 
pity their lot. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Along the high road, which, after passing through 
a green and fertile landscape, becomes the main 
street of Verville, and ends with the pathless sea, 
moved a travelling carriage on a mild February 
morning. It had not reached the village yet, but 
went slowly up the steep path. 

It stopped on reaching a sort of ruined gateway; 
a gentleman alighted, and he helped out a pale sickly- 
lookinggirl in mourning, who leaned on his arm with 
a wearied and languid air. 

" Let us go in there," she said. 

He gave her a reproachful look, but yielded to 
her wish. They stood in the little cemetery of 
Verville, a narrow place, full of hillocks and 
crosses. She sat and rested at the foot of an old 
stone cross, quaintly carved, and, through the 
broken arches of a church which had once stood on 
the spot now consecrated to death, she saw the reced- 
ing sea. On heaven and earth there was a glory 
like that of a holier world. 
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She clasped her hands and trembled from head 
to foot. 

" Oh ! to die 1 to die !" she thought with a sort 
of passion. 

Love, patient, faithful, much-enduring, stood by 
her side watching her with sorrowful earnestness, 
and yet Beatrice yearned for the great repose, and 
this desire was full upon her now. Wonder not 
that she should feel it. 

She had suffered much, and death, though the 
working of a curse, is surely not a curse. It is the 
coolest draught which the children of Eve athirst for 
heaven can drink here below. Saints have taken 
it as the symbol of their renunciation to sin. They 
have longed to die to the flesh, to the world, to 
themselves, to all, that they might live to God. 
Oh ! death, beautiful death ! thou for whom the 
holy have pined, thou at whom martyrs midst the 
flames have smiled — death, sweet as sleep to the 
weary, all do not turn from thee in horror. There 
are still hearts that burn and sigh because thou, 
the loved one, comest not quickly. 

" Oh ! Beatrice, what are you thinking of I" said 
a fond and reproachful voice. 

She smiled, took his arm, and let him lead her 
down the path. He gently chid her as they went 
along, and Beatrice thought, 

" Poor Gilbert ! he would not believe me when 
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I told him that my heart was dead. Poor Gilbert ! 
he might as well have married a corpse as have 
married me. He will soon be a widower, and short 
and dreary will have been his wedded life. Oh ! 
why can I no longer return this great love ?" 

As she thought, Beatrice could not help speak- 
ing. 

" Gilbert," she said, looking up in his face, "it is 
hard that all your goodness to me should 
meet with so cold a return. But you know I am 
not what I once was." 

Gilbert reddened even though he smiled. He 
could not have been mortal if his heart had not been 
stung by the passive indifference of Beatrice's 
manner. Ay, she was right enough. Never was 
lover blessed with so cold a bride. Never was 
a great and devoted affection received with such 
languid calmness. True, her better self, her 
reason, her judgment, did him justice; and 
true, Docteur Gervoise knew that his wife's ill- 
health was the great cause of all that tormented 
him. But, though he was too just to feel any re- 
sentment, he was human, and could not help feeling 
pain. And pain it was, pain keen and deep, that 
made him redden as he heard her. Why did she 
tell him she was cold and altered ? Did he not 
see and feel it? There are some wrongs it is 
easier to bear than to hear mentioned. 
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" Nonsense," he said, making light both of her 
remark and of his own sense of it, " you are not 
cold, Beatrice ; besides, you do not know how fond 
you will be of me yet. And see, here we are at 
home." 

Before them stood Docteur Gervoise's square 
brick house. The garden was bare as yet, but 
tokens of the coming spring were upon it. Behind, 
rose a green slope covered with young trees, and, 
though the shining little river was invisible, the 
clacking wheels of mills betrayed it on its way. 
It was a bright and cheerful little picture, and 
Beatrice smiled as she saw the children leading 
cows, the women in white caps, the youths in 
blue blouses, going along. She smiled, but he 
sighed, for he remembered Carnoosie, and thought 
to how poor and small a nest he was bringing this 
dainty bird of paradise. 

The garden-gate was opened for them by Babet, 
all smiles and curtseys, though some of the smiles 
died away as she saw the bride's pale face. And 
yet Beatrice already looked better; Gilbert was 
surprised and charmed to hear her say : 

" I am glad to be at home." 

At home ! The words sounded very sweet, though 
the voice that uttered them was more languid than 
cheerful. But it was plain, at least, that Beatrice 
was making no comparisons between the present 
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and the past. Her mind was otherwise engaged. 
She was remembering the changes Gilbert had 
formerly asked her to make, and which to please 
him she had suggested ; and as, leaning on his arm, 
she went through the lower rooms, she saw that 
everything was as she had once wished it to be — 
the very piano had taken another place, in obedi- 
ence to her desires. She turned to her husband ; 
he knew her meaning, and smiled, and clasped her 
in a long embrace of that love, purer than passion, 
which outlives health, beauty, sorrow, and time. 

Beatrice sat down. A mild sea-breeze stirred 
the curtains of the open window. Warm gleams 
of sun stole along the polished oaken floor, the 
rooms looked pleasant, and made to live in. 

" I am very happy," said Beatrice ; and happy 
indeed did she feel, her very heart overflowing with 
the sacredness of that tie which binds two lives 
in one, and blends all that poetry and romance hold 
of delightful, with the deep charm which lingers 
around a happy human home. 

" I do not know if I shall be happy long," she 
said, after a while ; " but for the happiness which 
God has given to me, be it brief or enduring, I shall 
ever be grateful." 

"Believe me, Beatrice," rephed her husband, 
" your hour has not come yet." 

Beatrice smiled ; but did she believe him ? 
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"And now that you are at home," said Gil- 
bert, gaily, " I must leave you and go and speak 
to the mayor on the business he wrote to me 
about." 

He left her looking happy and cheerful, but sad 
at heart. He believed, he hoped, that she would 
live — ^but alas ! should he ever have again that gay 
and fond young Beatrice who was enough to send 
any man's wisdom to the winds ? 

For a long time after her husband had left, Bea- 
trice remained sitting in a sort of dream. She felt 
happy, but very languid. The sound of the open- 
ing door roused her at length. She looked, and 
saw Babet nodding and smiling at her. 

"Please, madam, at what hour shall we have 
lunch?" 

" At the usual hour, Babet." 

"And please, madam, what shall there be for 
lunch?" 

This was a much more perplexing question. 

" Anything you please, Babet." 

Babet shook her head. This was not market 
day ; there was no meat at the butcher's, no fish 
had come in that morning, and Monsieur, having 
said they would not arrive until next day, Babet 
had relied upon that, and provided nothing. This 
was a very bewildering state of housekeeping 
affairs, and Beatrice looked alarmed. 
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" Get something for your master, Babet/' she 
said. 

" What am I to get, madam ?" 

" Anything, Babet." 

Babet shook her head. Anything meant no- 
thing ; however. Monsieur was not hard to please, 
and she supposed that bread and cheese would do. 

" No, no, Babet," hurriedly said Beatrice, rising, 
** it will not do. Your master must have something 
hot. I shall go to the kitchen with you." 

With a sigh at the exertion she went. In the 
kitchen she discovered eggs, bacon, and potatoes, 
and with some surprise at Babet's silence concern- 
ing these, she gave her directions for the forthcom- 
ing meal. 

" And now perhaps madam will tell me about the 
linen and the rooms ?" said Babet. 

" The linen and the rooms, Babet !" 

" Yes ; I have taken down all the curtains," drily 
said Babet. 

Beatrice, though annoyed, would not begin her 
reign by censure, so she forbore to ask Babet why 
she had taken so extraordinary a step. The truth 
was, Babet had been provoked into it by a quarrel 
with a neighbour, whom she had imprudently called 
in to see the house before her master and the bride 
returned. The quarrel was not a clear one, and 
TS'hen it was over Babet did not know exactly what 
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it was about, nor yet what line of argument she 
had followed ; but in the excitement of the moment 
she took down all the curtains, and would have 
upset the whole house if the arrival of her master 
and his wife had not interrupted her. Thus it was 
that housekeeping and its cares fell upon Beatrice 
the very moment she entered the region of home. 
She wanted Babet to do it all as she pleased, but 
this Babet declined. She would do nothing with- 
out madam's orders, and, with a wearied sigh, ma- 
dam followed her upstairs and yielded. 

There is, however, a charm, a sort of subtle 
fever, in household matters, which few women can 
resist. With all her apathy Beatrice soon felt this. 
Should the white curtains be put up in the green 
room, or not? The momentous question led to 
others of equal interest. 

" Babet," said Beatrice, with sudden animation 
and interest, " let us go over the whole house. I 
have thought of some changes." 

The changes were excellent, no doubt, but they 
were sweeping. Beatrice liked certain pieces of 
furniture to be removed, and Babet, who was strong, 
though short and square, was eager to remove them 
at once, and please that poor pale young wife. It 
would amuse and do her good, and what harm 
could it do Babet t So a store-room was upset ; a 
large press was shifted from one place to the other ; 
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a table was removed from one comer of the room 
to another comer, and a good deal of dust was 
raised, which required allaying. When Babet, by 
dint of the broom and of a pail of water, had done 
her share, Beatrice removed the cloth which had 
been thrown over a shelf full of apples during the 
operation, and getting up on a chair, began inspect- 
ing her stores for many a dessert. 

'^ And now I shall go down and see about the 
omelet, madam," said Babet. 

" Do," replied her mistress. 

So Babet went clattering downstairs with her 
sabots, and Beatrice remained counting the apples 
and selecting the ripest. 

Gilbert was much surprised when he returned to 
learn from Babet that his wife was engaged up- 
stairs. 

" I hope she has not been fatiguing herself," he 
said anxiously ; " you should not have helped her 
in that, Babet." 

" Oh 1 I should not !" rather scornfully said 
Babet ; " why, she was like a ghost sitting and 
moping until I came, and spoke to her about lunch. 
That roused her, the curtains did the rest, and now 
she is as busy and as happy as can be. Monsieur 
thinks that because he is a doctor he knows a good 
many things ; so he does, but Babet knows some- 
thing too. Monsieur should remember that Babet 
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nursed him through the measles, and the hooping- 
cough, and chicken-pox, and made him what he is 
now," added Babet, casting an admiring glance 
at Gilbert's fine person ; " and if he will just leave 
madam to Babet, he will see what she will make 
of her before a week is out. Til engage," stoutly 
continued Babet, " to make her as fresh as a rose, 
ay, and as handsome as she was last summer." 

Gilbert smiled and sighed, for he had little faith 
in Babet's power, and he knew what it was that 
ailed Beatrice. She had told him that her heart 
was dead, and Gilbert half-believed it. If the 
true and fond affection of a husband who had once 
been passionately beloved could not waken that 
torpid heart, what would do it? So sadly and 
heavily he went upstairs to seek her. The door 
of the store-room stood ajar — Gilbert saw her with- 
out entering. She still stood on the chair count- 
ing and surveying the apples. Her dark dress fell 
down to her feet, the sun shone on her bare head 
and on her half-averted face. She was still very 
handsome, though so thin and worn. "But," 
thought Gilbert, with a pang, " she cares as much 
about me now as about the apples she is counting." 
And he stood and looked at her somewhat moodily, 

"Beatrice, nihat are you doing!" he asked at 
length. 

She turned round smiling, with an apple in her 
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hand, and looked down at him gaily. Her eyes 
were bright ; her cheeks, though thin, had a warm 
and gentle glow. She looked almost as handsome 
as ever, and what her husband prized infinitely 
more, and saw at a glance, she looked gay, well, 
and happy. 

*^ Will you have it f she said, holding up the 
apple to him, as if it were a prize. 

" Come down and give it to me." 

" No — ^having reached an eminence I keep it." 

And she still held the apple up, tempting him 
with it. Oh I Babet, you had worked wonders 
indeed I She was again the sweet, laughing Bea- 
trice of old days. She had crossed once more the 
gates that lead from death to life. And oh ! life 
joyous, happy life, gift of a bounteous God, with 
the quick, warm blood running in thy veins, and 
thy glad heart beating to the tune of health, and 
thy eyes smiling the happiness of that glad heart, 
who that sees thee does not bless thee and thy 
great giver ! 

Many had been Gilbert's joys and triumphs by 
sick-beds, many victories had he won over disease 
and death, but none had been so sweet as this; for 
he measured its depths in a moment, and from these 
depths rose the vision of a life-long|happiness. 

" You look well, Beatrice," he said ; and do what 
he would, his voice was not quite steady. 
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" Oh ! I feel so well," she said, jumping down 
from her chair with a quick and joyful step, ^' and 
so altered I I do believe I wanted to die an hour 
ago, and now, Gilbert, I should like to live for 
ever I" 

Her eyes sparkled with joy, and well they might. 
She who had thought her heart so cold that morn- 
ing had found it living and warm before the night. 
Without token, without warning, the great change 
had come; and that change was going back to those 
sweet fountain-heads of love and vouth which so 
rarely bless human hearts a second time. 

But however deeply he might feel, Gilbert 
would shew nothing of it. He could read gentle 
excitement in Beatrice's eyes, and he would not in- 
dulge her in a mood delightful but wasting. 

" What have you and Babet been doing ?" he 
asked. 

'^ Don't you see ? Cleaning up, to be sure. I 
like this house and — oh! Gilbert, I feel so 
happy !" 

" The wind is from the west, and I dare say it 
suits you." 

" The wind, indeed !" she said, a little provoked. 
^' I tell you I am happy, and that the happiness is 
running over." 

He smiled silently at her bright face. 

"Ah!" she could not help saying, "I know 
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what brought me out from darkness into light, 
from sorrow into happiness, from bitterness into 
joy. It is you, Gilbert, it is you ! I should be 
dead if it were not for you — dead in mind or in 
body, and perhaps in both. God help those who 
in their great trouble do not find what I have 
found." 

" A lover — a husband, I mean," suggested Gil- 
bert. 

" A friend ! — a friend !" cried Beatrice, her tears 
flowing ; '^ a friend — God's greatest gift to man. 
Call him parent, brother, lover, or husband, there 
is nothing, Gilbert, like a friend. And," she 
added with her brightest smile, " there never was a 
friend like you." 

There is no knowing what Gilbert might have 
answered, for he was in the mood to say foolish 
things, and he had not been married many days ; 
but Babet luckily came to the rescue of his wisdom 
by bringing the tidings that luncheon was waiting. 
Gilbert, who had felt some uneasiness about that 
meal, saw with pleasure and surprise a goodly array 
of dishes on the table. 

" Ah ! you did not expect that !" triumphantly 
cried Beatrice. "You knew you brought me 
home to an empty larder, and you^ fled and left me 
to get out of the scrape as well as I could. You 
did not expect that, did you?" 
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"How did you manage, Beatrice? Tell me, 
that I may admire your housekeeping genius/' 

"Babetandldidit." 

" It was madame's idea," put in Babet. 

" And Babet's execution," replied her mistress. 
" Eggs, milk and potatoes did the rest. We have 
acted like nature, given a variety of forms to one 
primeval dish." 

Whatever difference Gilbert might find between 
nature's execution and Babet's, he was too politic a 
monarch to displease that loyal premier by confess- 
ing it. He pronounced everything perfect ; and 
Beatrice, though she smiled now and then, said, 
too, that everything was wonderfully good. The 
result of which judicious conduct was that Babet 
informed her next door neighbour that Monsieur 
had married an angel. The neighbour, being of a 
carping disposition, regretted that Madame Ger- 
voise was not better-looking. 

"Better-looking!" screamed Babet. "Why, 
she was lovely a year ago, and she will be lovely 
again." 

So thought Babet's master, as, after a happy day, 
he sat by his hearth looking at his wife's face, on 
which played the bright light from the fire, whilst 
the rest of the room was wrapped in soft twilight 
shadows. 

" Gilbert," suddenly said Beatrice, looking up, 
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" do you know what my darliiig^s last words were ? 
' Marry Gilbert,' she said. And do you know/' 
continued Beatrice, " why I tell you this — why I 
can mention her name almost for the first time 
since she died ? — because my heart is open, Gilbert ; 
because, after weary years and bitter days, I can 
say at last — I am happy !" 

And before the week was out Babet's prophecy 
was fulfilled, and her mistress was fresh as a rose, 
and Babet triumphantly said to her master — 

" See what I made of her!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The sunbeam that stole in through the window of 
Docteur Gervoise's parlour lit a pretty picture. 
The room — ^with its polished floor and cool-looking 
walls — with its open window and the green trees 
bending above the shining river — was a pleasant 
background to Beatrice sitting on a low chair and 
dancing a baby on her knee. She laughed, and the 
child laughed too, and pulled her dark curls, whilst 
she raised it in the air and kissed one little pink 
foot from which its blue shoe had fallen ; and of 
those two merry faces Beatrice's was rather the 
merrier one. 

Ah! what a change happiness can make in a 
human life ! The Beatrice whom we see now is 
not the Beatrice whom we knew. Mr. Gervoise's 
rebellious step-daughter is a submissive wife. The 
obedience which Gilbert does not require she 
yields. As he feels, she feels; as he believes and 
worships, Beatrice believes and worships too ; but 
sometimes when they kneel side by side in the 
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grey old church of Verville, she forgets to pray, 
and looks at his bending face, and reckons in her 
full heart every blessing she owes to him. " You 
are my better half, Gilbert!" she often said. She 
said it in jest and meant it in earnest, and was not 
far from the truth. Gilbert had faults to which 
she was not blind. He was too cold and too dis- 
tant to the patients by whom he lived; too re- 
served with men who thought themselves his 
superiors because they were rich, and whom 
he thought his inferiors because they were igno- 
rant ; and too much inclined to severity in his deal- 
ings with all ; but above all these imperfections 
his great love for his wife rose clear and strong. 
She had tried him, not intentionally, but because 
they were so different that she could not avoid 
doing so, and she had never alienated, irritated, or 
provoked him for one moment. This true love 
conquered her on a point which might have been 
a sore point, her scepticism and his religious belief. * 
Gilbert had half-smiled, half-reasoned his wife's 
doubts away, and by the tenderness of a human 
affection convinced her of the truth of Divine love. 
Narrow are the varieties of a happy wedded life. 
Retirement had been Beatrice's fate from child- 
hood, and was her lot still. There was no society 
in the little French village, and it was well for her 
that she was satisfied with her husband's, for she 
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had no other until the- birth of her first child. And 
yet she was happy, deeply happy — so happy that 
she almost forgot Camoosie. Day by day the 
image of her old home, and its noble trees and its 
fountains, receded into the past, and threw a 
remoter shadow over the present. But deep and 
strange are the links that bind us to the spots we 
once have loved. Her husband could not trace a 
sign of regret in Beatrice, yet often at night he 
knew that her slumber was broken by tears and 
sobs, midst which she uttered the name of her lost 
inheritance. In the magic world of dreams she 
went back to the orchard, and wandered once more 
in the solemn gloom of the avenue. 

And thus two happy years had passed away, 
when Gilbert entered the room where we have 
found Beatrice, and, stooping behind her low chair, 
began playing at hide and seek with Charlie. 
Suddenly he rose and moved towards the door. 

" Where are you going ?" asked Beatrice. 

" Nowhere," replied Gilbert, as he came back. 

M. Lenoir, the village schoolmaster, had passed 
on instead of opening the garden gate. This man 
was also the village greffievy and Beatrice knew 
that her husband had business with him, but what 
that business was he had not told her. Beatrice 
had never questioned him. If he would not tell, 
it was right he should not, and her generous and 
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trusting temper forbade her to press him on this 
point. She remained thoughtful awhile, then 
compelled herself to think of something else by 
saying : 

"Gilbert, Charlie must not be a doctor, you 
know." 

" Of course not. His father's profession is not 
good enough for baby." 

" That is not it, Gilbert, but it is such a hard 
life you have, and for what ? It is lucky we have 
Verville to look to- K we have no more children 
it will do for Charlie to begin farming with on a 
small scale, he can extend it afterwards. Now, do 
not look at me so, I never meant that you were to 
give it him. No, Gilbert, we will retire to the 
chS.teau when we grow old. I shall like the dark 
old rooms and the orchard; there is a sense of peace 
about large houses which small dwellings never 
give me. In these silence cannot abide as in the 
former. And do you know that I am sure Ver- 
ville is more valuable than you think. The old 
furniture is very fine; but that is a trifle, the 
ground belonging to it is certainly the best about 
here. Well, what is it ?" she added, breaking off 
as Gilbert looked wistfully at her. 

He sighed deeply, and drawing his chair to hers, 
he said gravely : 

" You are not unhappy here, Beatrice ?" 
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" Unhappy !" and she laughed. 

" It is a small house, but you could live on in 
it and not feel miserable ?" 

" Gilbert, you pain me !" 

"Well, then, Beatrice, you must know the truth; 
this house is the only one that we must ever look 
to !'' 

" And Verville ?" said Beatrice, looking at him. 

"I have sold it." 

" To whom r 

An expression of great pain passed Gilbert's 
face. 

" To my father," he said at length. 

" Poor Gilbert !" thought Beatrice, " he too has 
been plundered." 

There was a pause, after which Beatrice said 
gently : 

" Gilbert, how came you to do this ?" 

" I had no choice. This house was my father^s 
as Verville was my mother's. I bought it, and 
paid for it by instalments. We married before it 
was all paid, and it so happened that my father 
was in want of ready money, which I could not 
give him. So we compromised the matter. I sold 
him Verville, and he cancelled my debt." 

" That was your business with M. Lenoir ?" 

"It was." 

" And what did you sell Verville for ?" 
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" Twenty thousaDd francs." 

"Poor Gilbert!" thought Beatrice^ but her 
heart swelled within her as she looked at the baby 
in her husband's arms. 

^^ Beatrice, I could not help myself," said Gilbert, 
detecting the look. 

" No, Gilbert, I am sure you could not. But 
since your father had the life interest in Verville, 
what did he want it for ?" 

"To sell it, I believe." 

"Sold! it is sold?" 

" Yes, I understand that the people to whom it 
is let have bought it." 

" For how much ?" 

" Do not ask me, Beatrice." 

"I need not, Gilbert," she replied, her full 
heart breaking forth in speech. " It was bought 
from you for profit, say cent, per cent. Oh ! Gil- 
bert, I guess more than you tell me. It is marry- 
ing me that undid you, and made your father your 
enemy. He found you in his power, and he used 
that power without pity, all out of hatred to me. 
God forgive him, Gilbert ! Has he not Oarnoosie? 
^ Could he not leave you Verville for yourself and 
your children ? But he knew that if there could 
be a bitter thought to Beatrice Gordon's pride it 
was that of bringing ruin to the man she loved. 
Well, Gilbert, I confess it, he has conquered me 
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at last. I could bear losing my own, I could bear 
coming to you penniless, but I cannot bear to 
think that I have helped to despoil you I" 

Sobs would not let her say more ; she hid her 
face in her hands in an agony of poignant grief. 
Gently did Gilbert remove one hand, then the 
other; reproachfully did he look at her face 
bathed in tears, the first tears of grief she had shed 
since their married life. 

" Beatrice," he said rather sadly, "do not grudge 
my father's son that he has borne something for 
your sake." 

At once Beatrice's tears ceased, and trying to 
smile, she rejoined gaily : 

" If it were not that I will not spoil you, and 
that no prudent wife ought to spoil her husband, I 
would say that I stand corrected; but having 
your moral welfare at heart, I do not say it." 

" Of course not," replied Gilbert, laughing. 

Seeing him laugh the baby laughed too, and 
thus ended in sunshine the first dark hour. But 
there was a cloud on the horiSon, a speck as yet, 
but a cloud of coming trouble and grief. Gilbert 
rose and left his wife, and though she saw him go 
with a smiling face, there was heavy sadness in 
her heart. 

" I have been blind," she thought, as the glamour 
which happiness had thrown over her life vanished, 
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and she saw things, not as they had seemed, but as 
they were in sober reality. 

Gilbert was poor; he had told her once, "I 
cannot afford to marry a poor girl," and she had 
come to him penniless, and Gilbert had sacrificed 
every dear pursuit, every pleasant task, which had 
made his sober youth content. Since his marriage 
Gilbert's books had remained closed, his chemical 
apparatus untouched. He had given himself up, 
body and mind, time, energy, and will, to the 
making of mone3^ Truly Beatrice's love had cost 
him very dear indeed. 

"If he had married a rich woman," thought 
Beatrice, " or at least a woman who would have 
brought him a competency, he need not have been 
a mere doctor, at every sick peasant's call ; he 
would have made himself a name that would 
have been known beyond Verville. Poor Gilbert ! 
you gave up everything for me, even your dearest 
and best part, and I selfishly accepted the sacrifice, 
and never suspected its depth, nor measured its 
generosity." 

Beatrice's tears fell on the despoiled baby's face, 
but in vain might those tears flow. The once rich 
mistress of Camoosie was very poor now. So poor, 
that she could not even earn her living, but must 
remain a burden on her husband's love for ever. 

" He thinks me proud," thought Beatrice, with 
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a swelling heart, " but it is not that, it is that I 
love him, and that I have dragged him down. Oh! 
why did he come to me in Great Ormond Street, 
or why did I say ^ yes f I ought to have known 
better ; but I thought of myself, and not of him." 

To these bitter reflections was added another. 
Mr. Gervoise was now his elder son's enemy. It 
was plain he had resented their marriage, and had 
shown his sense of it by the vindictive spirit which 
made him press the debt he knew Gilbert could not 
repay. 

" He hates me," thought Beatrice, " and he will 
persecute me through his own son rather than give 
me rest. I thought the weary battle over, and it 
goes on still. Only now I stand defenceless and 
unarmed, and every blow tells." 

She went out into the garden and sang Charlie 
to sleep. " These are your inheritance, my dar- 
ling," she thought, looking at the fruit-trees ; " this 
is your forest of Carnoosie. Well, I was rich once, 
and I envied a beggar's lot — ^let it be — let it be ! " 

As she walked up and down, Beatrice became aware 
of a timid shrinking female figure in black peeping 
at her through the wooden railing that fenced in 
the garden from the road. Beatrice looked at her 
in surprise ; the long black robe, the close bonnet 
and thick veil, had an air of disguise, strange in 
this quiet village, where none thought of conceal- 
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ment. Suddenly the garden gate opened, and the 
stranger came towards her. She walked slowly 
with a heavy step that told of coming age. When 
she stood near Beatrice she raised her veil, and 
showed her a pale worn face and sunken eyes. 

" You do not know me, Miss Gordon," she said 
in English ; " I am Rosy." 

Rosy, this was Rosy, once fresh as the flower 
whose name she bore ! She saw doubt and amaze- 
ment in Beatrice's face, and she burst into tears. 
Beatrice took her by the hand and led her into the 
long sitting-room on the ground floor. 

Anton3r's wife sank down on the nearest chair ; 
her tears flowed a while, then ceased. It was an 
hysterical feeling that had prompted them, the 
source of grief lay far deeper. Beatrice sat down 
by her and did not question ; perhaps she had no 
need to do so. Rosy too was silent. Drearily she 
looked around her. It did not seem as if external 
objects struck her eye. The pleasant sunlit room 
did not cheer her, but she felt the sea-breeze to 
which Beatrice was accustomed, and she shivered 
as she looked at the black fireplace. At once Bea- 
trice rang and got Babet to light a fire. 

As soon as the logs began to blaze Rosy drew 
near, with the chilly motion of one in pain ; she 
looked at the fire with a gaze of dull enjoyment. 

" What will you take ?" asked Beatrice. 
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Rosy looked up. The eagerness of desire passed 
over her faded face. 

^^ Have you any brandy?" she asked. 

" Yes," replied Beatrice doubtfully. 

She left the room and soon returned with a very 
small liqueur glass full of brandy, but she brought 
no bottle with her. She saw Rosy's look of dis- 
appointment, and it confirmed her fears. With a 
promptly outstretched hand Rosy took the glass 
from her, and she drank its contents with an avidity 
that boded no good. Unconsciously Beatrice's face 
betraj^'ed her thoughts. 

" I know what you are thinking of," said Rosy 
with a dreary smile, " but you need not fear. Miss 
Gordon ; they put plenty of brandy in my way ; 
they wanted me to take it — ^I never did — not 
once!" she added with a fierceness of energy that 
was very unlike the gentle though petulant Rosy 
of old days. 

" They have made me cunning," she added with 
a laugh ; " I have run away from them, when they 
thought me safest. When they find it out — it will 
be too late." 

" Are they not in Carnoosie ?" 

^'No, they both went down to Scotland yes- 
terday. As soon as it was night I escaped. I 
had money, though they thought I had none. 
I have plenty of money still, and when they 
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find out I am gone, it will be too late to catch me." 
"Oh I Rosy, poor little Rosy!" said Beatrice, 
taking her hand and pressing it gently, " what a 
life you have led I" 

" The life of a dog !" replied Rosy ; " and they 
thought they had broken my spirit. I thought so 
too ; but I found they had not after all. Miss 
Gordon," she added, drawing her chair near Bea- 
trice's and whispering, " do you know what fright- 
ened me and made me run away ? They wanted 
me to make my will." 

" Well," answered Beatrice, "what about it f 
"You know well enough what I mean," said 
Antony's wife ; " you know it, but you will not 
seem to know it. I do not care who hears me," 
she added, raising her voice and her blue eyes 
flashing, " I tell you they wanted me to make my 
will, because they wanted to get rid of me and be 
sure of Camoosie. But my poor father had always 
warned me. ^ Do not make your will. Rosy,' were 
his last words, ^ or they will kill you for what you 
have got.' " 

" That is not Mr. Gervoise's way," said Beatrice 
with much bitterness; " he does not kill, but he gets 
rid of people all the same." 

" I tell you they would have killed me," persisted 
Rosy. "The place is not what it was when you were 
in it. Oh ! how I hate that great dreary old Car- 
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noosie, and the fountains, and the trees ! how I 
hate them all, Miss Gordon !" 

" I am Gilbert's wife. Rosy." 

Rosy calmed down, looked at her and at the 
baby, and said after a while, 

" Yes, I remember you are married. Are you 
happy?" 

" Very happy." 

" You look like it, and yet I cannot understand 
it — ^how can married people be happy ?" 

" And what do you intend doing ?" asked Bea- 
trice ; " do you intend anything ?" 

" Yes, I do not mind telling you. My father's 
half-sister is living in Switzerland, and I shall go 
and join her." 

" Will you be safe there ?" 

" Oh I yes, quite safe. If I could get a sepa- 
ration I would ; but there is no chance of that — 
it is the old story, you know, I have no proof." 

She spoke with a dreary sort of tranquillity, the 
apathy of much and deep grief, that smote Bea- 
trice's heart. What a frightful wreck of youth, 
beauty, and natural goodness was this I What a 
sickening thing it was to think that one man could 
thus destroy, blight and ruin everything around 
him. Rosy seemed unconscious of Beatrice's 
thoughts. She was watching the baby as it 
wakened. 
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" Give him to me, please," she said. 

Not without reluctance did Beatrice comply with 
the request. She almost hoped that the child 
would cry on seeing himself surrendered to a 
stranger, but he did not. He looked at Rosy with 
large black wondering eyes, and a most serious 
face, then suddenly he laughed and jumped in her 
arms with baby glee. Tears silent, but bitter, 
flowed down Ros/s faded cheeks. 

" If I had had a child," she said, " I might have 
been happy. I would have turned to it in all my 
troubles, and it would have given me comfort. 
Oh ! Miss Gordon, why can I not stay here with 
you and rest ? I feel so weary — so very weary. 
But I must not," she added, without waiting for 
Beatrice's reply ; " I must go this very day. They 
have hunted me from my own house, and they 
would hunt me from yours. Besides, it would be 
cruel in me to remain near you. Mr. Gervoise 
would not hate you so much if you had not taken 
my part against him ; and if you were to receive 
and shelter me now, what would he not do ?" 

" I will not fear him," said Beatrice, with the 
old rebellious spirit. 

" Do not defy him," impressively replied Rosy, 
her voice sinking to a whisper. '^ I came here to 
see you and to warn you." 

Beatrice was silent, but she felt her heart beat- 
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ing fast. She had lived in great peace and happi- 
ness for the last two years, far from the old dis- 
cord which had once been familiar as her daily- 
bread. 

" He hates you," said Rosy again. 

" He always did. Rosy. He hated me when I 
was a child, and before he married my mother." 

Rosy nodded, as much as to say of course, but 
she added : 

^' He hates you, but he hates Gilbert ten times 
more." 

Beatrice felt as if she had received a sharp, keen 
stab. She clasped more closely to her bosom the 
child Rosy had given back to her. 

"You remember how you warned me once," 
continued Rosy ; " be now warned by me. If you 
can leave this place and be out of his reach, do so," 

" Why, what' can he do to us I" 

" I do not know ; but you know the man, and 
ever since Gilbert married you he hates him. I 
once overheard him and Antony, when they did 
not think I was nigh, talking about Gilbert, and it 
was plain they intended something against him, 
for they were laughing and sneering together in 
their horrible way." 

" What did they say. Rosy ?" 

" I could make out nothing save his name." 

'* Was that long ago ?" asked Beatrice, hoping 
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that the chateau of Verville was the subject of the 
conversation. 

^' About a fortnight." 

" Rosy, try and remember what they said." 

But Rosy shook her head. She could remem- 
ber nothing, or rather she could only repeat broken 
words and implied threats with which Gilbert's 
name had been mixed. Beatrice's heart sank 
within her. The invisible peril is worse than 
that which the eye measures with a look, and of 
which it can at least estimate the adverse chances. 
What could Mr. Gervoise do against her husband ? 
Had he not despoiled and plundered him of his 
maternal inheritance? True, this was a poor 
revenge for Mr. Gervoise ; but if his hatred took 
some keener and more active shape, what would 
that be ? 

" Well," said Rosy, watching her, " what will 
you do?" 

" There is nothing to be done." 

'' Yes, there is. You might go far, very far 
away out of his reach." 

Beatrice smiled and tried to look brave. 

"We surely need not fear him so much," she 
said. 

" You know him, and you say that," exclaimed 
Rosy ; " why, what is there that that man cannot ac- 
complish? Is it possible you do not see your 
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danger T To me it is as plain as day. He wants 
your ruin, and your ruin he will effect." 

" My husband will never lea\re Verville." 

There was a long pause. Rosy broke it by say- 
ing " she must go." When Beatrice attempted to 
detain her she shook her head and uttered a brief 
but emphatic denial. The carriage that had 
brought her was waiting for her at the inn, and 
would take her on to the neighbouring railway 
station. In two days her journey would be ended. 
Beatrice renewed her entreaties but faintly ; there 
was something in Rosy's face that froze back 
cordiality, and repelled affection for ever. She 
had suffered too much, and they whom great sor- 
rows have visited are like the dead : they stand 
alone on another shore than ours, for ever beyond 
the reach of human love, tenderness, and sympathy. 
It was almost with a sense of relief that Beatrice 
bade her unbidden guest good-bye ; but, when she 
re-entered the house and saw Rosy's vacant chair 
standing by the hearth on which still burned the 
dying embers, her heart smote her for the inhos- 
pitable and unkindly feeling. 

^' Poor Rosy ! Poor little Rosy !" she thought, 
" the beggar in the street, the starving wretch in 
his garret, have a better lot than hers. Oh ! Gil- 
bert ! Gilbert ! how I ought to love you !" 

But with the thought of Gilbert came another 
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inexpressibly bitter. Rosy's last words had been, 
" Mind what I told you — be on your guard — be- 
ware !" And the sense of danger threatening the 
being she most loved was to become henceforth 
a thorn in Beatrice's lot. She forgot all that 
she had already cost him in the past ; she even 
thought little of the trials and troubles of the pre- 
sent; it was the future that haunted her like a 
spectre. She recapitulated Mr. Gervoise's crimes, 
and their name seemed legion. To him darkly, un- 
justly perhaps, she attributed the loss of the ten 
thousand pounds which had broken her father's 
heart. To him she ascribed every evil feeling — 
every misfortune of her youth. The death of Mr. 
Ray, that of Mr. Raby, Antony's unnatural per- 
versity, Rosy's blighted life, had all one source. 
Closing this long record of woe came her mother's 
deathbed, which he had hastened; Carnoosie, of 
which he had despoiled her ; and that last iniquity, 
which would surely not be the least : his robbery of 
his eldest son's little estate. Of what was not such 
a man capable ? What would he not do yet ? 

When Gilbert came in Beatrice told him of 
Rosy's visit, and related all that had passed. To 
this recital she added the comment of her own 
fears. Gilbert heard her in sad silence, and did 
not utter one word of reply. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Time had passed, and nothing had come of Rosy^s 
warning, when Babet looked very busy and anxious 
on a bright summer morning. She went in and 
out of the house, declined answering her enemy, 
the neighbour's inquiries, and when towards 
evening that lady accosted her with a tri- 
umphant "Babet, I know all about it," Babet, 
turning up her nose, which was but a short one, 
replied — 

" Of course you do, you always know what it 
is no business of yours to know." 

With which gracious reply Babet re-entered 
her master's house and went up to her mistress's 
room. 

In that room, unhappily closed to the neighbour's 
inquisitive eyes, we can follow Babet. There is a 
cradle in it, and in that cradle, over which Gilbert 
is bending, there is not one new baby, but two. 
Two twin sisters, " beautiful as the day," proudly 
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said Babet, " and as like Monsieur as two drops of 
water," the simile of two peas not holding good 
in France. 

" Gilbert," said Beatrice's low voice. 

At once he was by her side. 

'^ You will be weighed down with trouble and 
care. A wife and three children ! Poor Gil- 
bert !" 

Poor Gilbert smiled, and reminded her that He 
who sent children also sent the means of providing 
for them. 

" Oh I it is not of want I am afraid," she replied ; 
"but, Gilbert, care will be too much for you. 
You are so altered." 

" Monsieur has got a little thin," put in Babet ; 
" but he is just as handsome as ever." 

A strong and rather a jealous admiration of 
Monsieur's good looks was one of Babet's charac- 
teristics. Gilbert laughed and Beatrice smiled 
languidly, and no more was said. 

But when Beatrice recovered, and was up and 
about again, she was more than ever impressed 
with the consciousness that there was a great and 
marked change in Gilbert's appearance and tem- 
per. He looked thin and worn, and though 
not unamiable, or even irritable, he was silent, 
and, as it seemed to Beatrice, gloomy. She was 
also struck with a singular fact : Gilbert stayed 
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a good deal within. What could have happened ? 

Verville was a small place — a real village — and 
Beatrice led a solitary and retired life, that gave 
her few opportunities of acquiring information. 
The mayor was a widower, the landowners were 
either absentees or peasants ; and three of the 
ladies whom Beatrice might have visited, she would 
not see unless in a cold and formal fashion ; for 
one was the mother, and the other was the aunt of 
Lucie Joanne, and the third was that lady herself, 
who had recently returned to Verville a young 
and childless widow. 

True, Gilbert had never loved her, but he had 
admired her, not without cause, for she was a very 
attractive and pleasing person ; and if she was not 
rich, she was in easy circumstances, and, in a 
worldly point of view, he could not have done better 
than to have married her. Madame Landais seemed 
to wish for Beatrice's acquaintance, and Gilbert, 
who lamented the solitude in which his wife lived, 
gently urged her to meet this lady's advances in a 
friendly spirit ; but Beatrice's frank reply checked 
him at once. 

" I cannot, Gilbert," she said — ^' I cannot ; for 
I should get mean and jealous. Now, you need 
not redden up ; I should not be jealous of you, or 
fancy you are regretting her, but I should feel that 
it would have been better for you to have married 
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her : and, Gilbert, I do not want to feel that, though 
it is true." 

"Never say that again," he replied, a little 
passionately. 

" Very well , but do not ask me to see her." 

He did not, and thus it was that Beatrice lived 
in a sort of solitude, and though not unhappy, knew 
nothing of what went on about her. But this 
ignorance could not last, and Babet, though reluc- 
tantly, became her mistress's informant. 

Gilbert was up in his study ; he had often been 
there of late, to Beatrice's surprise and pleasure ; 
she sat in the room below, sewing busily by the 
open window, and rocking with her foot the cradle 
where the twins slept — their blue eyes shut, and 
their rosy faces lying on one pillow — and all the 
time minding Charlie, who was rolling on the 
floor. 

Babet went in and out, muttering to herself, and 
sometimes, as Beatrice heard, talking to the neigh- 
bour outside. 

The two ladies — Babet and the neighbour — had 
had a conflict by the river that morning. They 
had both been washing, and one had interfered 
with the other. The interference seemed to last 
the whole day ; it was not over when Beatrice heard 
the neighbour saying : 

'^ Now, Babet, I did not take the piece of soap. 
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It went down the river, and, I dare say. It is at 
Farmer Pierre's by this." 

"I wish it were down the mean fellow's throat!" 
screamed Babet. 

The neighbour laughed, and Babet, abruptly 
opening a side door, re-entered her master^s house. 
At once Beatrice called her. 

" Babet," she said, " what were you saying about 
Farmer Pierre ?" 

Babet grew very red — saying, she was saying 
nothing. But Beatrice insisted, and so gravely, 
that Babet pleaded guilty to wishing the missing 
piece of soap down his throat, " by way of medi- 
cine," she explanatorily added. 

" Is he ill ?" quickly asked Beatrice. 

"He pretends that he is," as quickly replied 
Babet. 

" And who attends him, then ?" asked her mis- 
tress. 

Babet used every art to evade answering this 
question, but Beatrice was peremptory, and at 
length the truth, the bitter truth, came out : A new 
doctor from Paris had settled half a league away ; 
a large number of Gilbert's patients had forsaken 
him, and Pierre had been one of the first. 

"That will do, Babet," said Beatrice, a little 
faintly ; " you may go now, thank you." 

But when Babet had left her, Beatrice looked 
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at Charlie, still playing on the floor, at the twins, 
still sleeping in their cradle, and, remembering her 
husband upstairs, she felt that her heart was full to 
overflowing. After a while she rose and softly 
went up to him ; she opened the door, but he was 
engaged in some experiment, and did not hear her. 
Beatrice's heart smote her as she remembered how 
she had gone to him in the laboratory at Carnoo- 
sie on the morning that followed his arrival. She 
was rich then — ^rich, and gay, and generous ; and 
she remembered how Gilbert had kept aloof from 
her, and shunned and repelled the wealthy girl. 
And now she was his wife, and the three children 
below were her portion to this over-burdened, and 
sorely-tasked, and tried man. 

" May I come in ?" she said softly, and almost 
humbly. 

" May you come in ?" he asked, turning round 
with a smile — " what a question !" 

She came forward, and passing her arms around 
his neck, she said, a little passionately : 

" Gilbert — Gilbert, why did you marry me ?" 

" Why !" he repeated, affecting to take this as a 
literal question. *^ Well, I believe it was because 
you had dark eyes and dimples. I believe, but 
am not sure." 

" Oh 1 Gilbert, do not jest ; this is no time for 
jesting. I know what you have been hiding from 
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me 80 long. What new doctor is this who is 
attending on Farmer Pierre ? " 

"We cannot help that, Beatrice," he replied, 
gently ; " and we had better endure what we can- 
not help." 

" Gilbert, it is your father who has sent him — 
it is he who wants to ruin you, and perhaps to 
drive you from Verville." 

" Beatrice, you have no right to say that, nor I 
to believe it." 

Beatrice looked at him very earnestly ; he did 
believe it, and she saw it. 

"Well, Gilbert," she resumed, after awhile, 
" let us not believe it ; it would be too bitter for 
you, and for me too. I would rather not think, 
Gilbert, that I am the cause of all your troubles, 
and that it would be better for you that we had 
never met." 

He gently wiped away the tears which, spite all 
her efforts to restrain them, flowed down her cheeks; 
but though his language was kind and tender, he 
did not make light of the cause of her trouble. 
Beatrice felt that, 

"Gilbert, tell me all," she urged; "tell me 
everything ; how are matters going on with you ?" 

Gilbert looked at her wistfully and sighed ; but 
he yielded to her wish — he made her sit down by 
his side, and whilst the cool and pleasant green of 
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the trees which hung over the river gave them its 
freshness, whilst the sun played through the leafy 
branches, and the water flowed with a gentle sound, 
he told her a bitter story of disappointment and 
impending ruin. 

Shortly before the birth of the twins, the new 
doctor had come and settled in the neighbourhood. 
For no reason that Gilbert knew of, he had taken 
the people by storm. The feeling in his favour 
had been strengthened by a cure he had effected in 
a case which Docteur Gilbert Gervoise had pro- 
nounced desperate. From that time forward Gil- 
bert had declined, and his opponent had gone on 
rising. 

" And now,'* added Gilbert with a sigh, '^ there 
is no denying it, Beatrice, he is up and I am 
down." 

Thus sadly closed his narrative. 

'^ But you will get up again, Gilbert," said his 
wife, trying to look cheerful. 

" Beatrice, I must be true — ^I do not expect it. 
Confidence once withdrawn is not easily restored ; 
and what can I do to get patients back ?" 

" Then, Gilbert, what is to be done f ' 

" Do you trust in me ?" he asked. 

" Entirely.*' 

" Then wait a week, and I shall probably have 
something to tell you by that time." 
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" And remember," said Beatrice, " that whatever 
it may be, I am content." 

The dark eyes, for which Gilbert professed to 
have married her, looked up at him with trust so 
perfect and devotion so complete, that, spite the 
weight of his troubles and cares — and how heavy 
they were Beatrice did not know — Gilbert felt 
strangely happy. Lucie Joanne would have done 
her duty, but Beatrice did better by far, slie loved 
him so truly, that with her love and duty were one. 
Never — Gilbert felt it with infinite softness — 
never need they be divided one moment in her 
heart. 

For a week they did not once renew this sub- 
ject ; and yet Gilbert received letters, some from 
England, and his wife saw that his mood became 
more grave every time he opened and read these 
epistles. But when the week was out, he requested 
her one evening to come and have a walk on the 
downs. She asked with a wistful look if they 
should take Charlie, and Gilbert replied " No." 

Beatrice put on her hat, took his arm, and they 
went out. He led her to a spot which was one of 
their favourite haunts — that where they had parted 
four years before. Now, as on that sad evening, 
they sat down on the grass, and saw the broad 
sea on one hand, on the other the blue smoke rising 
from their roof, deeply embosomed in the trees of 
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the valley. For some time they were silent. 

"Beatrice," began Gilbert at length, and he 
took her hand as he spoke, and involuntarily looked 
down at the little house below. 

" I know what you mean," said Beatrice ; " we 
must leave Verville." 

" Yes," he replied with a deep sigh, " we must." 

" Well," she returned, speaking bravely, " let us 
leave it, Gilbert." 

" I could stay and struggle on," resumed Gilbert, 
" but the end would be defeat, and, what is worse, 
ruin. I think it best therefore to go before I am 
conquered." 

" And you are right, Gilbert." 

" I have thought over many plans, and I be- 
lieve the best is to go to London." 

Beatrice looked her surprise. 

" Perhaps you think that as a foreigner I shall 
not do well there. But I have a chance — I may 
say a certainty. When I was a boy at school in 
England, before you knew me, I had a friend, 
James Fleming, a clever and acute lad, who is now 
a distinguished scientific man. He called upon me 
some five years ago, and spent a week here with 
me in Verville. I wrote to him some short time 
back to sound him ; his reply came a few days 
ago. He wants an assistant, a man who knows 
enough to help him in his labours, and who has 
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not too much ambition to scorn the office. For 
this assistance he offers me two hundred pounds 
a year." 

Gilbert looked earnestly at Beatrice ; her tears 
were flowing. 

" It is not much/* he began, " and yet ^" 

" Oh I Gilbert, that is not it," she interrupted ; 
" but it breaks my heart to see how I have dragged 
you down. For me you gave up your ambition 
and your pride ; and now your mind, your leisure, 
and your knowledge must go to another, in order 
that your wife and your children may not want. 
Gilbert, if ever you wished for me much, surely 
you pay a heavy price for me." 

"Not too heavy," said Gilbert, smiling. 

" Oh ! how I wish I were better, handsomer 
than I am !" cried Beatrice. 

" Do not," he interrupted ; " I might not care 
for such a pattern of perfection. But what about 
Mr. Fleming's offer ?" 

"What pleases you, Gilbert, shall please me 
too !" 

" Then I may accept t" 

"Assuredly; but what will you do with our 
house ?" 

"Oh! I have got a tenant," Gilbert replied 
hurriedly. 

" A tenant ! what tenant ?" 
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" A tenant who will give me fifteen hundred 
francs a year." 

"Who is it, Gilbert?" 

It was not without an effort that Gilbert replied: 

" The new doctor." 

His wife looked at him in mute sorrow. 

" You will let your house to the man who ruins 
you?" 

" Why not ?" he sadly said. " He has offered to 
take it for ten years at that price — a high one — 
and which tacitly includes, I suppose, what is left 
of my practice. If we leave Verville, what harm 
does it do us that he should Uve in our house ?" 

" Oh ! Gilbert, you have the spirit of a saint and 
a hero." 

Gilbert did not answer, but his wife little knew 
the inexpressible bitterness he felt in giving up his 
cherished home to the rival by whom he had been 
supplanted. But the man who has a wife and 
children gives pledges to fate, and has nothing to 
do with superfluous pride. Gilbert would not have 
stooped to meanness even for those loved ones, but 
he could not afford to discard a good tenant. 

" And so we must go," sadly said Beatrice, clasp- 
ing her hands around her knees, and looking down 
at the little nest below ; " we must leave that green 
and pleasant Verville, where I have been so happy, 
Gilbert, that Carnoosie and the old life both seem 
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like a dream. Let it be. Wherever we go to- 
gether I shall be very happy still. Can I forget 
that terrible evening when, sitting here, I saw the 
sun sink in the sea after you had left me, and I 
thought the world ended. I mean for myself. 
Such deep, desperate darkness seemed to have 
settled over my lot. After that — after that other 
cruel sorrow, the death of my poor darling, what 
can I not bear and endure, and think little of ? 
Gilbert, we shall live in Kensington, and have a 
green home again. Do you remember how happy 
we were there as children, and how kind you were 
to me ? But when were you not kind ? Oh ! if 
I have had many bitter griefs, there has been one 
crowning blessing ever mixed with them — and that 
is you, Gilbert ! — that is you !" 

" Flatterer !" he said, smiling. 

" It is no flattery, Gilbert. You have made me 
very happy, and if sorrow is good for some, believe 
me when I tell you that too much sorrow is good 
for none, and for tempers like mine is fatal. Gil- 
bert," she added, with something like passion, '' I 
was going to perdition when you came to me in 
Great Ormond Street." 

" Hush !" he said, gently. 

" Gilbert, I do not exaggerate ; but when I re- 
member what I felt then, it frightens me." 

" When do we go ?" asked Gilbert. 

VOL. III. 
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"When you please/' she replied, cheerfully. 
" Shall we take Babet ?" 

" Of course we shall. We must go soon, Bea- 
trice." 

" Let us go soon, Gilbert." 

Thus it was decided, and thus the pleasant home 
in which she had spent the happiest years of her 
life was closed on Beatrice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the green home of which Beatrice had spoken 
to her husband she was now settled with him and 
her children and Babet, who had declined remain- 
ing in Verville. To see the new doctor in her 
master's house was more than Babet could bear. 

It was a green home indeed, its white front 
covered with roses, its tiny square of garden bloom- 
ing with flowers. In the settUng and furnishing 
of this abode Babet had taken a keen interest, 
which Beatrice tried to share, but could not. Ah I 
this was not coming home a bride to the house ,in 
Verville, feeling herself mistress, and entering on 
marriage and housekeeping at once ! This was, 
alas 1 going down in the world, and feeling poor 
and conquered, and knowing that her husband, of 
whom she was so proud, was now no longer his own 
master, but a dependent. Yet he spoke well of 
Mr. Fleming, by whom he had been most kindly 
received; and his present pursuit was, if not highly 
lucrative, at least most congenial. 

2 
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" I like it, Beatrice," he said to her, as they sat 
one evening by their open window, whilst Babet 
and the children were in the garden outside, " I 
like it truly, so do not pity me." 

" Doyou remember the laboratory in Carnoosie?" 
she asked with a sigh. 

Gilbert remembered it very well. 

" I wanted you to come and have it, and you 
were too proud. Ah ! Gilbert, it might have been 
better if we remained there. Our children would 
have Camoosie, and your daughters, sir, of whom 
you are so proud, because they have blue eyes, I 
suppose, would each have had a portion. Ah ! 
what a place that Carnoosie was ! The trees in 
Kensington Gardens are not finer than those in 
my avenue. I dare say Antony has cut them down 
now. Gilbert, do not think I regret these things 
for myself, it is for you I think. Why, you could 
be a famous man, better known than Mr. Fleming, 
if you had leisure and ease !" 

Gilbert sighed. Ay, he had given years to toil 
obscure and uncongenial. Ay, fortune was sweet, 
and ease and time were sweeter still ; but for all 
that he did not repent — he had done his duty, and 
he could not regret it. In this spirit he answered 
his wife. 

" Tell me more about Mr. Fleming," she said. 
" Have you seen his wife ? What is she like ? " 
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" She will call on you to-morrow," replied Gil- 
bert. " I suspect to ask us to dinner." 

Beatrice looked disturbed. He saw it, and asked 
to know why ? She smiled as she told him the 
truth. She had only an old silk dress to wear. 
Gilbert looked dismayed: he was very short of 
money, and a new one could not be bought. 

" Never mind," gaily said his wife, " Babet and 
I will settle this and make a new one of it." 

" Ah ! how beautifully you were always dressed 
in Carnoosie !" sighed Gilbert. 

" Yes, but I found the dressmaker's bills on my 
majority. Gilbert, I shudder to think of the 
pounds which were lavished on this miserable 
body." 

" Miserable ! Beatrice, I like to see women well 
dressed. It is natural to them, and it suits them, 
too. You are very handsome, of course, but " 

" I can be improved ; very true, Gilbert, only it 
is not to be just now." 

She made light of his trouble on this head, yet 
in her heart Beatrice hoped that Mrs. Fleming 
would make no dinner invitations. She, too, liked 
to be well dressed. She, too, thought that a 
handsome silk robe, rich in texture, delicate and 
bright in hue, would set off Beatrice wonderfully. 

Gilbert was not within when a small but stylish 
cai'riage drove up to the cottage door the next day. 
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A tall, fair, and rather faded lady in blue 
alighted and asked to see Mrs. Gervoise. She 
found that lady with her children in the front 
parlour, and at once greeted her with friendly 
grace. 

"Oh! Mrs. Gervoise," she said, "I have so 
longed to know you ; and what lovely children you 
have ! How well they would look in blue ! Are 
you not very proud of them I These little girls 
are exquisite, and so like their father, and he is 
such a handsome man I" 

Beatrice smiled a little proudly, for Mrs. Flem- 
ing looked as if she were going to add, " And you 
are such a handsome woman." Beatrice's sedate 
manner, however, calmed her down. The conver- 
sation became more subdued, and after flowing 
smoothly for a quarter of an hour, ended in the 
invitation to dinner, which Beatrice accepted. 
Upon which Mrs. Fleming re-entered her carriage 
and drove away. 

And now the great day had come, and Beatrice was 
dressing, and her husband was superintending her 
toilette with evident anxiety. He watched Babet 
settling this curl or arrangmg this flounce, with a 
Frenchwoman's innate taste, and his brow, which 
had been overcast, gradually cleared as every touch 
showed him an improved Beatrice shining out 
more and more brightly, like a dawning sun rising 
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above the horizon. At length Babet's task was 
over, and Babet declared that her mistress was 
beautiful as the day ; and Babet's master said with 
an admiring smUe— 

" How handsome you are, Beatrice !" 

"Madame has been getting handsomer and 
handsomer ever since she married Monsieur," said 
Babet ; " and she has been quite lovely since the 
twins were born." 

"A new receipt for beauty, that!" said Gil- 
bert. 

" Well, I do believe I am handsome !" said Bea- 
trice, gaily glancing from the little looking-glass 
above her toilet to her husband ; " and I am glad 
of it, for your sake, Gilbert. I am glad that Mr. 
Fleming should see you, too, can have a handsome 
wife, though you are a poor man.'* 

*^ Madame is handsomer than the lady who called 
the other day," put in Babet ; " she is a dozen 
years younger, to begin with, and she has much 
finer eyes and a pleasanter face too." 

Beatrice and her husband laughed, and as it 
was time to go, and Gilbert had been waiting, they 
went ; Babet and the twins and Charlie all col- 
lected at the door to see them enter the fly and 
drive away. Gilbert still seemed impressed with 
his wife's good looks, for he reverted to th^ 
subject. 
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" You are very handsome," he said, *^ and I am 
sorry the twins are not like you." 

'^ We are both handsome," gravely replied Bea- 
trice, " and good and virtuous and wise, so let us 
build a little temple and worship at the shrine of 
our own perfections, and only lament that nature, 
which did so much for us, forgot one important 
item — to make us rich ; for then we should not be 
going to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Fleming, and 
you would not have been vexed and sore all last 
week because your wife had not a new silk dress, 
and only recovered your equanimity an hour ago 
when you saw that her youth and good looks were 
still sufficient to triumph over the disadvantage." 

^'For once you are the wiser of the two," 
frankly replied Gilbert; "but I cannot help it, 
Beatrice. I cannot forget that you were bright as 
a bird of paradise when I first saw you in Oar- 
noosie." 

"And now I suppose some of my gayest and 
))est feathers are gone. Never mind, Gilbert, 
enough are left for me to shine still and do you no 
discredit." 

She spoke as if she were in the lightest mood, 
but at heart Beatrice suffered. It was something 
new in the life of this proud girl to dine at the 
table of a patron. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fleming lived on the borders of 
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the great world. Its confines they sometimes 
passed, and they made excursions, a few of which 
were daring raids into the precincts consecrated to 
the mighty of the land ; but as a rule they kept 
between the two regions, in a sort of mild limbo, 
where the great now and then descended, and to 
which the humble strenuously endeavoured to 
climb. Mr. and Mrs. Fleming were well bom, 
more than moderately rich, handsome, clever, and 
thoroughly well-bred. They were generally pro- 
nounced pleasant people to know, and most of 
their acquaintances and friends found them so. 
Their reception of Gilbert and his wife was kind 
and civil. Mrs. Fleming seemed much struck 
with Beatrice, and even fascinated; and as there 
were no other guests, intercourse was unrestrained. 

" Mr. Fleming thinks so highly of Mr. Gervoise,'* 
she said confidentially to Beatrice, when they were 
alone in the drawing-room, "I have so often 
longed to know his French friend." 

Beatrice smiled a proud, calm smile. No praise 
of Gilbert sounded excessive in her ear. 

" And how well he speaks English !" continued 
Mrs. Fleming; ^' but of course you taught him," 
she added, with a significant smile. 

" No, but I dare say I improved him," replied 
Beatrice. "When we met a few years back, he 
certainly did not speak the language well." 
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"He speaks it beautifully now, with so much 
taste and refinement ; but no wonder, if you were 
his teacher." 

She looked very graciously at Beatrice, and her 
whole manner implied that she was conscious of 
being gracious. Beatrice smiled a little haughtily 
perhaps, and looked somewhat above such gracious - 
ness. Mrs. Fleming did not feel this, but she 
felt, and was surprised to feel, that Beatrice was 
very unlike the wife of a man who for two hun- 
dred a year had become her husband's assistant. 
Beatrice had never been in what is called the 
world, but she had been rich, she had lived in a 
large and stately home which made Mrs. Fleming's 
London house look poor and mean by comparison. 
She had been accustomed to wealth and its habits 
and luxuries, and to the sort of easy indifference it 
gives. Unconsciously, and though Mrs. Fleming's 
feminine eye detected that her silk dress had seen 
some wear, and that she had not one ornament of 
real value on her whole person, Beatrice looked a 
rich woman from head to foot. And Mrs. Fleming 
felt perplexed, and could not help trj^ing to find 
out how this came to pass. That it was a mere 
gift of nature she was far too keen to believe. 
No, there was something more than nature gives 
in Beatrice's easy and languid grace, a grace 
which could start up into imperiousness and viva- 
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city, and which neither awkwardness nor bashful- 
ness could subdue. So she began talking of Ver- 
ville, and gently pumping about the society, the 
old noblesse which no doubt abounded thereabout. 

" Oh! no," candidly replied Beatrice, " they are 
all peasants, rich or poor, but peasants still." 

Mrs. Fleming then shot a random arrow. 

" I suppose the country is lovely though," she 
said; "I heard Mr. Gervoise talking of such fine 
timber." 

"Oh! he meant Oamoosie," replied Beatrice ; 
" there is no fine timber about Verville." 

Mrs. Fleming was too well-bred to inquire what 
Oamoosie was ; but, indeed, she had no need. She 
had heard Beatrice's story, and the name of Car- 
noosie and the fact that this estate and mansion, 
which she had visited some time before, when Mr. 
Gervoise and Antony were away, belonged to a 
lady bearing the same name as Beatrice, told her 
all she could wish to know. So this handsome 
woman in the half-faded silk was the dispossessed 
mistress of the fine old place she had raved about. 
No wonder she was so easy and so cool, and sat on 
Mrs. Fleming's blue satin furniture, and looked at 
Mrs. Fleming's ormolu with such perfect self- 
possession. What was all this little London 
splendour to one who had been reared in noble old 
rooms so vast that shadows slept in them ; who had 
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called half a forest her own, and walked in an 
avenne fit for a royal park ? Mrs. Fleming red- 
dened, bit her lip, and was silent a few minutes. 
She would not have been envious of the mistress 
of Oarnoosie had they met years ago, but it annoyed 
and offended her that the poor and clever man's 
wife should ever have been above her in position 
or in wealth ; moreover, it destroyed all her plans. 
Mrs. Fleming was both imperious and kind ; she 
liked feminine protegees in her train, for she was 
too handsome, and thought herself too young for 
male specimens of the tribe ; young, timid, amiable 
and clever women, poor of course, were those she 
preferred ; she did not object to their being pretty, 
indeed she liked them to be so, considering them 
in the light of so much elegant and moving furni- 
ture, which, like the blue satin, set her off, and did 
credit to her taste. 

But the post of protegSe is an arduous one, and 
it was often vacant. It had been vacant a whole 
month when Mrs. Fleming called upon Beatrice. 
No sooner did she see this handsome young thing, 
who happened just then to be standing with a twin 
on either arm, than Mrs. Fleming discovered she 
was the very person she wanted. In a moment she 
dressed the twins in blue from head to foot, and 
took out their mother for drives in Rotten Row. 
And let us do justice to Mrs. Fleming. She felt 
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a generous pleasure in shedding happiness on the 
poor; she liked to help the struggling, and to 
bestow glimpses of gaiety, and concerts and balls 
and drives, on such as often pine in vain for these 
blessings. Now all these nice little plans were 
completely upset when Mrs. Fleming learned that 
Beatrice had been the mistress of Oamoosie. It 
was impossible to patronize this fallen princess, and 
out of the question to dazzle her. As for bring- 
ing her out, it was not to be thought of. The dis- 
appointment was almost more than Mrs. Fleming 
could bear, and it required all her civility to keep 
her ill-temper under. Luckily the gentlemen came 
in, and the conversation grew general. At eleven 
the fly called for Docteur Gervoise and his wife, 
and they took their leave and drove home. 

Gilbert seemed in very good spirits. 

" Mr. Fleming is smitten with you, Beatrice," 
he said gaily. 

" Is he ?" replied his wife ; " well, then, I can 
inform you that Mrs. Fleming admires you ; so 
you see what charming people we are." 

But Beatrice had her own thoughts. Mr. Flem- 
ing was a cool and haughty man, and Mrs. Flem- 
ing's adieu had not by any means been so kind as 
her welcome. Beatrice resolved to keep out of 
that lad/s way, and hoped with an inward sigh 
that Mr. Fleming would never discover how much 
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her husband was beyond him. We may as well 
say that Beatrice took the latter fact for granted 
and indisputable, without having any precise reason 
for coming to this conclusion. For how could she 
know that Gilbert was Mr. Fleming's superior? 

Her husband did not share her fears. His 
temper, though grave, was not despondent. 

" Fleming and I get on beautifully," he said to 
his wife when they had reached home ; " and I 
really think we shall be very happy here, Beatrice." 

He was bending over the cradle where the twins 
were sleeping, and Beatrice answered with a 
smile, 

" I think, Gilbert, that you will be happy where- 
ever these young ladies are." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Whether the twins had anything to do with it 
or not, calm happiness certainly came once more 
near Gilbert and his wife. She saw that the life 
he led now suited him, for he was so fond a lover of 
science that he conld even court this coy lady for 
afriend and be happy in the task ; and seeing him 
pleased, die, too, was content. The children throve 
wonderfully, and Babet expressed herself satisfied* 
She had got rid of her neighbour, and seemed to 
thinkthis a compensation for every other evil of 
her lot So time passed, and Beatrice sank once 
more into sweet and calm peace* 

She was ntting alone one evening, waiting for 
Gilbert, and thinking* Beatrice could not b^ 
questkming her wisdom in keeping so much aloof 
as she had dc«ie from Mrs* Fleming* 

^li u all your pride, Beatrice,^ she said r^^pro^- 
in^* ^Yoor bnsband works for lK»r busbaod, 
but you were too proud to ki that gnsat bdy tjte 
friendly to yon. It waii^ wA pkaiant^ boi tl^A h 
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might have been useful to him — ^you should have 
thought of that." 

She put down her work for a while, and when 
she took it up again, Beatrice had resolved to call 
on Mrs. Fleming the next day. As she came to 
this self-denying resolution the garden gate opened, 
and she recognized her husband's step. She ran 
and opened to him, for Babet went to bed early, 
and they entered the parlour together. Beatrice 
resumed her seat, and Gilbert sat down near her, 
and laid his arm on the back of her chair. 

He did not speak at once. 

" Where are the children ?" he asked at length. 

*^ Upstairs sleeping." 

"And what are you doing for them, Beatrice ?" 

" Did you think this was meant for Charlie's 
foot ?" she replied, showing him one of his own 
stockings. 

He stooped and kissed her cheek. 

A presentiment of the truth flashed across Bea- 
trice. She put down her work and looked up in 
his face. 

" Tell me all, Gilbert," she said. " Tell me all, 
I can bear it." 

He looked down at her wistfully, but with in- 
finite tenderness. He never loved her more than 
in these hours of trial and sorrow. 

" Yes, yes, I know you are fond of me," she 
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said, her bright eyes flashing. "And so you 
would rather not grieve me ; but, Gilbert, I must 
know it, so tell it quickly." 

"Fleming and I have parted," he replied. 

" You have quarrelled." 

" We have — or at least differed." 

" About what ?" 

" I was right and he was wrong in an induction, 
and he could not bear it ; that is all. For some 
time I guessed this was coming, but I would not 
tell you so, Beatrice : sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof." 

" Well, it is a pity," said Beatrice, after a pause. 
" But we must bear it ; and we will — shall we not, 
Gilbert ?" 

"Of course," he replied, a little impatiently; 
" and of course, too, I shall find something else. 
The present time alone troubles me." 

And as he thought of his wife and his three 
children, Gilbert could not repress a sigh. Bea- 
trice rose, went to a bureau, and came back with a 
thin book, which she put triumphantly into her hus- 
band's hands. 

"Well, what is that?" he asked. 

"Babet's account at the savings bank, sir. 
Babet has got fifty-three pounds and sixpence, ex- 
clusive of interest, in the Kensington Savings 
Bank, and the money is yours — not hers." 

VOL. III. P 
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Gilbert reddened. 

" Beatrice, how did you do that ?" he asked. 

Beatrice took up the stocking and showed it 
him. 

" By this, sir, and by everything like it \ in plain 
speech — by thrift. I learned the lesson in my 
childhood, and it has come back to me now. Be- 
sides, from the first I mistrusted that fair and 
haughty Mr. Fleming. Neither that man nor 
his wife could like us, Gilbert." 

" Why so?" 

" You are more clever than Mr. Fleming, and I 
have been rich and cannot be patronized by Mrs. 
Fleming. And though we have been married 
some years and have three children, we are still in 
love, Gilbert, which Mr. and Mrs. Fleming have 
long given up. I felt she did not like to see 
you so attentive to me, when her husband snaps 
her up, civilly of course, on every occasion. And 
who knows, Gilbert, I may show that I am both 
fond and proud of my husband, more than a gentle- 
man whose wife is moderately fond of and not at 
all proud of him, may like. Besides, remember 
our crowning offence. They who are rich are 
childless, and we who are poor have actually in- 
dulged hi the luxury of twins !" 

" What a good wife you are, Beatrice !" said Gil- 
bert, laying his hand on her shoulder. "You 
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first take a weight off my mind by saving that 
money for this great necessity ; and then you put 
a smiling face on your own trouble to lighten 
mine." 

Beatrice did not answer at once. 

" I believe," she said at length, " that you took 
me first as men take a luxury ; then afterwards as a 
duty '' 

" No," he interrupted. 

^' And now," she continued, " you find out my 
real value." 

" Which is much greater than 1 thought," re- 
plied Gilbert; "but indeed, Beatrice, what sort of 
a wife is she who is not of more value after than 
before marriage ?" 

His hand caressingly smoothed back the curls 
from her flushed cheek. Beatrice laughed, but 
tears stood in her eyes. 

" Poor Gilbert !" she said, " I try to put a good 
face upon it, and so do you ; but a wife and three 
children are a heavy burden." 

" To be sure." 

"Oh! Gilbert, it is the children especially," 
continued Beatrice, hiding her face on his shoulder. 
" We could bear much, but we could not see them 
suffer." 

"Nor shall they!" said Gilbert, a little 
proudly. 

P 2 
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"What do you intend doing?" she asked, after 
awhile. 

" Anything, Beatrice, by which a man can turn 
an honest penny. I will have no mean paltry 
pride about me." 

" I shall work too/' she said. 

" You I" 

"Why not? Is it a disgrace that I should 
work ?" 

" No, but I remember Oarnoosie." 

"But you did not take me from Oarnoosie, Gil- 
bert ; why, I was penniless when you married me. 
If ever man proved disinterested love, you did ; for 
Babet will tell you that I was not merely poor but 
plain ; and if I am at all pleasant to look at, the 
merit lies with you, m Babet's creed." 

^' If Babet had seen you as I saw you in Car • 
noosie, she would have been dazzled." 

^' As you were !" demurely said his wife. 

Gilbert smiled, then he sighed. It was very 
pretty and sweet to talk so, but the cares of the 
morrow were still before him, marring the sweet- 
ness of the present. 

" What are your plans ?" asked Beatrice. 

" Fleming had a Scotch friend, a Mr. Balfour, 
who once pretty broadly hinted to me that if ever 
I needed any one to help me in life he was wiUing 
and able to be that person. I confess to you that 
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I rely on this Mr. Balfour, who looks as if he 
would keep his word. I shall call on him to- 
morrow." 

" What sort of a man is he f asked Beatrice. 

" A grave, silent, cautious man of fifty." 

" And you have no idea of the shape his good- 
will is likely to take." 

" None." 

" Well, we will hope, as you say." 

Sweet is hope, and needful, too, to the struggling. 
Mr. Balfour had told Gilbert that he was to be 
found in the morning. So early the next morning 
Gilbert set out. As he was leaving the cottage 
Beatrice called him back ; she had seen a speck of 
dust on his coat, and she removed it carefully. 

" Am I all right now ?" he asked, smiling. 

"Oh! yes, all right indeed," she sighed; for 
though Gilbert was still very handsome, there was 
a deep line of care on his broad forehead, once so 
open and so calm. 

" Well, then, give me a kiss for good luck, and 
let me go." 

She raised her face to his, then Charlie came 
clamorously ; then Babet appeared with the twins, 
who had just wakened, and looked all rosy still 
with sleep. And Gilbert kissed them all, the 
mother, the children, and the faithful servant, and 
he went forth to seek the labour without which 
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that little home of love would be shattered and 
broken. He went forth not without emotion ; the 
stakes were heavy, and for the first time in his life 
he faced an uncertain future. 

Beatrice was restless and anxious whilst her 
husband was away. The whole morning she and 
Gilbert had talked Mr. Balfour over, and specu- 
lated on every one of that gentleman's peculiari- 
ties. He was cautious, therefore Beatrice con- 
cluded that he was sure. He w^as a silent man, 
hence one could rely on his promise ; he was a 
cold man, all the more certain, therefore, was the 
hold which Gilbert must have taken on his liking. 
Gilbert laughed at all her conclusions, and would 
not confess that he shared her hopes, and that he 
too built a fair edifice on the foundation of Mr. 
Balfour^s good-will. Restless and anxious, there- 
fore, was she whilst Gilbert was away ; every now 
and then looking for him out of the window down 
the street, regardless of the astonishment she 
created by this breach of English decorum. At 
length she saw him turning the comer. She rose 
swiftly, and went and opened the door herself. 
She did not speak, but looked eagerly in his face. 

" My good luck is deferred," he said cheerfully. 
" Mr. Balfour left town yesterday." 

^' For long?" 

" He is gone to the East." 
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To the East! Alas! what can be expected 
from a man who is gone to the East f 

Beatrice said nothing,- but silently followed her 
husband into the parlour. 

" We must not be cast down, my dear," he said 
gently. 

" Oh ! no," she replied, trying to be gay and 
cheerful, " we must not indeed." 

But it is probable that they were both some- 
what cast down, nevertheless, for though they 
again attempted to discuss plans for their doubtful 
future, they did so coldly and languidly. The 
sweet flavour of hope had evaporated from all 
their schemes. 

Bitter was the story of Gilbert's trials for the 
next two months. He tried everything, and every 
effort brought its hopes and disappointments. 
Beatrice, too, though she did not tell him so, had 
her failures. She tried what her mother had tried 
before her, teaching ; and less successful than Mrs. 
Gordon had been, she did not get even the en- 
couragement of temporary success. At length 
one morning, and when attempt itself seemed hope- 
less, she glanced over the advertisement sheet of 
the Timesj and saw the following paragraph : — 

" Wantedj a lady to teach three young children 
(boys) daily ^ from twelve to three. She must be a 
first-rate musician and a good Latin scholar^ 
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"And I am both/' thought Beatrice, with 
sparkling eyes. 

" Do you see anything, Gilbert ?" she asked. 

" No," he replied, with a despondent and wearied 
sigh; "nothing but situations wanted — there is 
nothing for me here." 

He leaned back in his chair, and he looked so 
careworn that Beatrice's heart ached ; but she did 
not dare to speak ; if anything could make Gil- 
bert lose that gentleness which was one of his 
traits in domestic life, it was an allusion to his 
anxieties. When these were touched upon, 
he became irritable and sharp. So Beatrice 
had learned to hold her peace and pity him 
silently. 

" You are going out," she said, seeing him rise 
and take his hat. 

" What should I do at home ?" was his short 
answer. 

And he went, as was his daily habit, to seek 
for impossible chances, and weary himself with 
fruitless exertions ; and he did not ask his wife to 
kiss him and wish him good luck, and there was 
no family gathering at the door before his going 
this time. 

" Poor Gilbert !" thought Beatrice. She looked 
again at the advertisement in the Times, and 
taking down the name and address it mentioned, 
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she put on her bonnet and cloak and went out at 
once. 

The lady who wanted the first-rate musician 
and a good Latin scholar lived in Hammersmith. 
Beatrice soon reached the house. It stood in the 
centre of a terrace, and was fronted by a good- 
sized garden. Beatrice rang the garden bell. The 
house door opened, a footman came out^ walked up 
the gravel path, and stood by the gate, looking 
through the iron bars at Beatrice outside. 

"I come to answer an advertisement in the 
Times" she said, feeling compelled to declare her 
errand. 

The footman, who had probably been taking 
his luncheon, stared at her, picking his teeth. 

"There's been such a lot of governesses," he 
said, with another broad stare. 

" Is the lady at home ?" asked Beatrice. 

" No— she's out." 

" Then I shall wait for her." 

The footman stared again, but opened the door 
and let her in. He showed her into a cold, vacant 
room on the ground floor, and left her there. Bea- 
trice had not been sitting long, when the door 
opened and a tall lady in deep mourning entered 
and sat down opposite her. A few minutes later 
a young girl, timid and blushing, appeared ; then 
another, and another again. They had all come 
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on the same errand, and they soon entered into a 
general conversation, which Beatrice, less accus- 
tomed than they were to this life, found both sad 
and instructive. Poor things, how loud and how 
bitter were their laments, what a picture they drew 
of situations, and mothers, and pupils 1 

At length a carriage drove up to the gate. 
There was a rush of children along the garden, up 
the steps, and a rustling of silk in the hall ; then 
the door of the room where Beatrice and her com- 
panions were waiting opened, and a pleasant-look- 
ing woman glanced in upon them. 

'^I am so sorry you have been waiting," she 
said ; " and in this cold place, too. There is a fire 
in the next room." 

So there was, but the footman had been reading 
his paper there. Beatrice was first. She accom- 
panied the lady upstairs, and there her examina- 
tion took place. It was minute and prolix. Every- 
thing was discussed, from the birth of the lad/s 
last child to Beatrice's method of teaching 
Latin. 

" Mr. Green is very particular," said Mrs. Green, 
explanatorily ; " but I believe that when I tell him 
you undertake Tacitus, he will be satisfied." 

Beatrice hoped so too, and they came to terms. 
The lady was a very pleasant lady, but she could 
drive a hard bargain. She wanted three hours a 
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day, first-rate music and good Latin, all for fifteen 
shillings a week. 

" That is very little," urged Beatrice. 

" Yes, but you live so near," quickly urged Mrs. 
Green. 

The argument was unanswerable, especially as 
Beatrice longed for the fifteen shillings. Mrs. 
Green promised to let her have an answer soon, 
and on this agreement they parted. 

"Three pounds a month," thought Beatrice, as 
she walked home ; " thirty-six pounds a year, and 
sixty pounds from the rent of the house in Verville ; 
I wonder if, taking matters at the worst, we could 
live upon that?" 

It was not impossible, but what a hard life was 
that ! What a mere existence ! how unlike the 
gentle and happy days of Verville ! Gilbert came 
home late, as usual ; he came home gloomy and 
dissatisfied too. He put away Charlie, who wanted 
to kiss him, and had not a look for the twins. His 
wife gazed at him in wistful silence. Ah ! what 
a good thing for man was a little ease, when its 
absence could so change one who was best among 
the good ! 

They sat down to dinner without speaking. 
The meal was nearly over when Babet brought in 
a note which a footman had left for madame. Bea- 
trice opened it with a trembling hand. It con- 
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tained Mrs. Green's compliments, and the hope 
that Mrs. Gervoise would be able to begin her 
teaching next Monday. 

" From whom is that letter ?" asked Gilbert. 

She went round to him, and said coaxingly : 

" Now you must not be cross, but I cannot help 
being learned, can I ?" 

" What is it ?" persisted Gilbert, rather uneasy. 

" Why, a Mrs. Green, of Hammersmith, having 
heard of my classical acquirements, has lured me 
into teaching her three boys Latin. Here is her 
letter." 

She handed him the note. He read it and re- 
turned it in silence. 

" Well, you are not vexed, are you ?" she said 
a little anxiously. 

" No, not vexed," he answered, sadly ; " but I 
did not expect this when I married you." 

" Gilbert, do not grudge me that I can do some- 
thing. Have I not been living on you all these 
years ? Is it such a hardship to work ? Besides, 
it so happens that this is woman's work completely. 
Mrs. Green told me that she would have none but 
a woman to teach her boys, and that womsya must 
be married. So you see, sir, you would never 
have had a chance of that occupation." 

Gilbert felt that she was right, and that he was 
wrong, but for all that his pride smarted. He had 
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married Beatrice thinking to give her a happy, 
peaceful life of ease and love, and now he was 
compelled to live in idleness, whilst she went out to 
work, and earn fifteen shillings a week. 

But joyously Beatrice went forth when the time 
came. Pleasant to her was the task of teaching, 
and pleasant, too, she found it to earn money and 
spare what still remained — she shuddered sometimes 
to think how little it was — of their store. She 
felt well and strong; the children, too, throve under 
Babet's care, and she would have been content and 
hopeful but for Gilbert. He looked so pale, so 
worn, so haggard ! She long kept her anxiety to 
herself, but Babet having broached the subject one 
afternoon, Beatrice spoke freely. 

^'Monsieur does not look well," said Babet, 
solemnly. " I did not like to mention it to 
Madame, but he does not look well." 

"You do not think him ill, do you, Babet?" 
anxiously asked Beatrice. 

"I do not think him well," rejoined Babet ; "he 
is sallow, and he used to be fresh as a rose ; his 
eyes are dull and sunken, and I need not tell 
Madame how bright they were; then as to his 
figure, I am sure that if one were to measure him' 
round the waist one would find that he has lost 
two inches at least." 

This diagnosis, which would have made Beatrice 
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smile at another time, now filled her with trouble 
and grief. 

" He is thin, Babet," she said, " and worn, and 
out of health. He does not sleep well, and he 
eats ^" 

" Like a bird," said Babet, ^' and formerly he 
used to eat like a wolf. My opinion," added this 
Job's comforter, " is that he is wasting away." 

" How dare you tell me that ?" cried her mis- 
tress, turning upon her with flashing eyes, and then 
bursting into passionate tears, she threw herself on 
the sofa in an agony of grief. 

Before Babet could utter a word of explanation 
or comfort, the parlour door opened, and Gilbert, 
whom Charlie had let in, entered the room. 

"Beatrice, what is the matter?" he cried, and 
in a second he was by her. " What has hap- 
pened? The children — ^" he looked round with 
an alarmed glance for the twins. 

" They are all right," cried Babet, " and so is 
Madame ; but, like a fool, I have frightened her 
about Monsieur." 

" About me, Babet ?" 

Beatrice looked up and tried to smile. 

"We have been frightening ourselves about 
you," she said. " You look so worn, so thin, so 
wearied, Gilbert." 

" Nonsense, I feel quite well, and very hungry 
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too ; so please, Babet, let us have some dinner. 
And so that foolish Babet has been alarming 
you ?" he said, when Babet was gone. 

" Gilbert, she only gave my thoughts words, and 
I found that I could not bear to hear them spoken. 
You are sadly altered of late, and the mere thought 
that anything could happen to you, that you are 
liable to illness like another, is too much for me." 

" In short, Beatrice, I am not mortal." 

" Yes, that is it," she said sadly. ^' 1 cannot bear 
you to be, as you say, mortal." 

" Well, we will not think of that just now," he 
replied gaily. " I bring news." 

" Do you, Gilbert?" she replied, sitting up, and 
trying to regain her lost composure. 

" Yes, and good news, too; so be prepared." 

" I am quite prepared," she said calmly. 

" Well, I met Mr. Balfour a week ago." 

" He is come back !" she cried. 

^' He is ; and I would not tell you, lest I should 
give you hopes which might never be fulfilled. 
He got ill in the East, and came back to England 
out of health. He was full of his ailments, and 
talked about them at length. Of course he was 
under medical advice, and I should not have spoken, 
but I happened to make a suggestion, and this sug- 
gestion he acted upon, and most fortunately it 
proved successful. So when I called upon him 
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to-day, thinking to get him to assist me in my 
endeavours, what do you think he proposed to 
mel" 

^' To attend upon him ?" 

"To become his physician at a fixed salary. 
We have not mentioned terras yet, but I under- 
stand they will be handsome. What do you say 
to that f ' 

" I say, Gilbert, that if you can have rest and 
peace of mind, and become yourself once more, 
I shall be so happy, that I shall want for nothing 
else." 

" And you will give up teaching Latin ?" 

" Mrs. Green talks of going out of town — I shall 
wait till then. Where does Mr. Balfour live ?" 

'* Oh ! he travels — that is the only drawback." 

" Never mind me," quickly said Beatrice ; " you 
will like travelling, and it will do you good ; never 
mind me." 

Her ready and generous acquiescence took a 
weight off her husband's mind. He knew how 
passionately she loved him, and he could appreciate 
the disinterestedness of this speedy consent. She 
loved him so well that his pleasure and convenience 
and comfort went far and ever beyond her own. 
What a warm, fond, and true heart she had, what 
a gentle and yet noble Beatrice was this, when he 
compared her with the girlish Beatrice who was. 
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however, so charming in her way. After awhile 
she asked if Mr. Balfour took long journeys. 

" No ; he told me himself that he could never 
remain long away from London. He leaves it 
suddenly, and returns suddenly. I shall come in 
upon you when you least expect me." 

Dinner put an end to the conversation, and when 
the meal was over, Gilbert asked for the children, 
who dined early and alone. Presently the parlour 
door opened, and Charlie came in, and behind him 
came the twins in Babet's arms, their two rosy 
faces shining on either side of Babet's withered 
and brown visage. Their father took them and 
put one on each knee. If there was a weak spot 
in his heart, it was for these, his blue-eyed little 
daughters, both as like him as they were like each 
other. Tenderly he looked down at them, think- 
ing how he would save and provide for them, and 
smooth everything away from their path; and 
whilst he thought thus, Charlie, standing between 
his father's legs, looked gravely from him to his 
sisters, and Beatrice, sitting a little behind her 
husband, looked down at the three children over 
his shoulder, and thinking of the new, calm future 
opening before them, felt very happy. 

"God bless Mr. Balfour, Gilbert!'' she said 
softly. 

He looked round at her and smiled. 
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'^ And why not God bless me ?" he asked. 

Ah ! if blessings from heaven came down at the 
prayer of a fond heart, what husband and father 
would have been more blest than Mr. Gervoise's 
eldest son ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Babet was in her second sleep when a voice in 
her ear roused her suddenly — 

" Babet ! Babet !" it said, " waken, get up !" 

Babet awoke with a start, and sat up rubbing 
her eyes. Her mistress stood near her bed with a 
light in her hand. 

" Your master is ill, Babet," she said ; " get up 
and fetch a doctor!" 

The idea of fetching a doctor for Monsieur was 
folly in Babet's eyes, and she tried to convince 
Beatrice of the fact. 

" Babet, get up, I say !" interrupted Beatrice. 
" I tell you he is ill, and unable to prescribe for 
himself ! Go for the doctor in the next street !" 

'^I knew he was wasting away," dolefully said 
Babet; "I told, you so." 

'^ Babet, you will waken the children," very 
calmly remarked Beatrice. She felt as she looked, 
very calm, ready to act, prepared for everything, 
and able and willing to postpone grief until the 
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time when action would have ceased to be avail- 
able. 

She had awakened towards four, and found 
Gilbert very ill indeed ; he would not tell her how 
ill he really was, because he would not alarm her; 
but she saw it, and at once she got up, and roused 
Babet. And Babet, convinced at length that her 
master needed medical assistance, got up, dressed 
with all speed, went out, and soon came back with 
the nearest chemist. 

*' I should have gone myself," thought Beatrice, 
on learning what she had done ; " what knowledge 
or experience can this man have ?" But unwilling 
to hurt any one's feelings, she allowed him to 
enter Gilbert's room. 

" You will find," she began, then stopped short : 
it was Doctor Eogerson who stood before her! 
They exchanged amazed looks. Was this the 
mistress of Carnoosie? Was that chemist who 
kept a shop the man who formerly wrote an M.D. 
to his name? Truly Mr. Gervoise had conquered 
and humbled them both. He had plundered one 
of her inheritance, he had driven the other from 
his home, a disgraced man. Beatrice recovered 
first. 

" You will find my husband very unwell," she 
said; and to Gilbert she added, " This is Doctor 
Eogerson." 
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Doctor Eogerson, though he called himself Mr. 
Eogerson now, drew near the sick-bed. His looks 
told Beatrice that her husband was very ill. His 
hesitating language confirmed it when she followed 
him downstairs. 

" We will get him round," he said, trying to 
speak cheerfully, " we will get him round, but it 
will take time." 

Mechanically Beatrice saw him out, and 
stood at the cottage door as he walked away. 
The morning was fresh, dawn was breaking 
in the sky, the stars were going out one by 
one, the street was very quiet, garden trees rose 
dark and still against sleeping houses. Beatrice 
shut the door on that calm picture, and entered 
the parlour to collect her thoughts. She saw, by 
the light she had left burning on the table, the 
chair in which her husband had been sitting a few 
hours before with their children around him. She 
remembered the fulness of happiness which there 
had been in her heart, and, falling down on her 
knees, she clasped her hands and prayed passion- 
ately, almost desperately; for in the anguish of 
that hour she felt as if the blessing she had called 
down had turned into a curse. It had seemed 
impossible to Beatrice that her husband should 
die, therefore was she spared the anguish of that 
fear, but every other she endured. Doctor Roger- 
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son gave her hope, but he clogged hope with dire 
conditions. Rest, change of scene, a mild climate, 
would secure Gilbert's final recovery. '^ He shall 
have them," said Beatrice almost passionately ; 
" he shall, Doctor Rogerson ! He must live !" 

Doctor Rogerson's lip quivered. His wife, un- 
able to bear up under the weight of their troubles, 
.had been dead six months; his eldest daughter 
was in a decline, and had he been able to save 
one, could he save the other? Was he not 
weighed down with shame and anxiety and care ? 
Had not Mr. Gervoise ruined his name and hunted 
him out of Camoosie with the cruel power of the 
strong, and where was the remedy for it all I 

Beatrice left him with despair in her heart. 
Oh I money, you can buy life, and she who was 
rich once had never known it. You can give 
health and peace and happiness, and she learned 
it now that you had left her grasp for ever. She 
hated herself for having married him and dragged 
him down, for having, in her reckless pride, scorned 
that compromise which, if she had accepted it, 
might have saved Gilbert. Ah! what did she 
care about her pride now? A hundred times she 
would have laid it under Mr. Gervoise's feet, to 
save the life of his son. 

Two days after this Beatrice, after being out 
a long time, came in towards evening. Gilbert, 
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though still weak and languid, had got up, and 
was sitting near the parlour window reading. 

"How flushed you are!" he said; "Beatrice, 
you must give up teaching those boys." 

She did not answer. She could not tell him 
that Mrs. Green was gone. 

"You must teach no children but our own," 
continued Gilbert. " You shall lead a quiet, happy, 
and domestic life ; and as I am jealous, you shall 
not stir whilst . I am travelling with Mr. Balfour. 
I shall set Babet as a Duenna over you, and woe 
betide you if her account is not such as I like !" 

How ill-timed often is the jest of the being we 
most love ! how often it jars with some secret mood 
of sadness we conceal in very tenderness from that 
fond gaze ! Beatrice tried to laugh, but she could 
not repress a nervous thrill, and her husband, 
whose hand clasped hers, detected it at once. He 
guessed she was hiding something from him, and 
on that suspicion he acted. 

"I wonder Mr. Balfour has not called upon me 
lately," he said. 

" He is out of town," quickly replied Beatrice. 

" Beatrice, Mr. Balfour is gone ?" 

" Yes," she stammered, " he is." 

" Where ?" 

" Very far, Gilbert." 

" Beatrice — ^Mr. Balfour is dead !" 
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She turned very pale and looked frightened, but 
she could not deny it. Mr. Balfour was dead ; he 
had left town a fortnight before, and died almost 
suddenly on his arrival in Scotland. 

" Poor man !" said Gilbert, after awhile, " I am 
afraid his complaint was not understood. Who 
knows if I could not have saved him ? And so 
you would not tell me!" he said, after awhile. 
" Well, this is a blow, Beatrice ; but as soon as I 
get well I shall bestir myself — with success, I 
hope." 

** Gilbert, you want rest — and rest you must 
have. Mr. Balfour is dead, but there are other 
means. I have written to Antony's solicitor, and 
though his reply is niggardly and cruel, still it is 
something ; if I will waive all future right to Car- 
noosie, he will settle a hundred a year upon 
me." 

Gilbert was silent. He was much affected ; he 
knew as well as Doctor Rogerson his real state, 
and he knew for whose sake Beatrice humbled her 
^ pride. 

" Have you accepted ?" he asked. 

"I would not without your knowledge, Gil- 
bert." 

"Poor Beatrice!" he said at length; ^'a sick 
husband and three children ! Oh ! why was I 
so selfish ?" 
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"Alas! why was I selfish 1" she said, clasp- 
ing her hands on her knees. " Why did I come 
and burden you, a poor man, with a poorer wife 
and a family ? Gilbert, Elizabeth said that every 
woe of her life was called Mary Stuart ; surely you 
may say that every woe of your life is called Bea^ 
trice Gordon !" 

"Hushl" he interrupted; *^we are not wise 
either of us. God joined us, and it is well. Let 
us not repent or murmur." 

" Gilbert, what answer shall I give ?" 

"Beatrice, you must decline. You have no 
right, for our present convenience, to alienate the 
chance of such an inheritance from our chil- 
dren. Let them never say that their parents were 
cold or selfish in their love." 

Without a word of demurring, Beatrice at once 
wrote and sent her refusal. And yet how much 
money was there then between them and utter 
want ? Gilbert did not ask, and his wife did not 
dare to tell him. And now began the real bitter- 
ness of their lot. Gilbert was hardly able to go 
about again .when he found and accepted some 
work, some wretchedly paid task, that needed all 
his time and all his strength. He slaved at it 
until he had a relapse, and could not go on ; then 
he got well again, and worked once more ; then 
came another relapse. And so weeks wore on, and 
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Beatrice felt that to see him wasting life and 
strength away in this fearful struggle was more 
than she could bear. 

She told him so one evening when he came in 
suddenly and found her in tears. 

" Beatrice, what is it ?" he asked. 

" Gilbert, I cannot bear it !" she sobbed. " You 
are killing yourself, and I cannot bear it !" 

She clasped her arms around him, and cried on 
his shoulder as if her heart would break. Poor 
Gilbert heaved a deep sigh. He tried to comfort 
her, and he could not. He was killing himself, and 
he knew it ; he was hastening on the fearful day 
when Beatrice would be left a widow, with three 
young children, and he could not help it. The 
pitiless present would go and meet that terrible 
future which would assuredly devour it, and Gil- 
bert was helpless and powerless. 

" Beatrice," he said, at length, " this is a trying 
time, but we must bear it ; think how happy we 
have been ! I do not know, Beatrice, if ever man 
felt more perfect happiness than I felt on the day 
when I brought you home to Verville. You 
entered my house sad and depressed, wrecked in 
health and broken in spirit, and before sunset you 
were bright and gay and loving. Beatrice, we 
have been very happy; beyond the lot of most. 
There has never been a cloud between us. We 
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did not waken out of love into indifference or hate, 
but through every trial we have loved on, a great 
and, alas! a rare blessing. We have children, 
too, healthy, handsome, and, it seems to me, good. 
For all that happiness we must pay now; let us not 
grudge Heaven the price !" 

Beatrice did not answer, but she shuddered as 
she thought that the price might be her husband's 
life. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Whilst poverty, sorrow, and sickness were with 
his eldest son, Mr. Gervoise enjoyed life in Car- 
uoosie. His health was perfect, and health is to 
the body what an easy conscience is to the mind. 
An easy conscience Mr. Gervoise also enjoyed. He 
was far too wise to let his little misdeeds press 
upon it ; he forgave himself with the most amiable 
leniency, or rather he looked hard and fast at his 
sins and he defied them. 

Both Mr. Gervoise and his younger son had 
taken Rosy's flight very quietly. It was pro- 
voking that she had not made her will before 
running away, but she did not trouble them for 
alimony, or interfere with their enjoyment of her 
property ; and she was young and would live 
long, and they were satisfied — ^Mr. Gervoise 
especially. 

And now we must note a change in the man. 
When the boa-constrictor has swallowed his goat, 
or despatched his couple of rabbits, he sinks into 
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sluggish sleep. Some such torpor seemed to have 
overtaken Mr. Gervoise. He was getting alarm- 
ingly stout in body, and inert and lazy in mind. 
Hi& triumph over Beatrice had been his last great 
battle, and seemed to have exhausted both his 
wiles and his energy. Monsieur Panel's cookery 
acquired greater charms daily, and Beatrice's 
cellar, which still yielded exquisite Chateau Mar- 
gaux, was ever more and more prized by Beatrice's 
conqueror. With alarming rapidity he sank into 
the sensual delights of his ill-gotten wealth. The 
pictures themselves lost some of their beauty in his 
eyes. To sit and eat, or to sit and sleep, was 
almost the only variety in Mr. Gervoise's daily 
life. 

Antony's life was not less sensual ; but he was 
still a young man, and his sensuality, which had 
ever been coarser than his father s, was also more 
energetic. He ate less, but he drank more than 
Mr. Gervoise. He kept his hounds and his horses, 
he shot and he hunted, he patronized the ring and 
betted at races, but even his companions could not 
be called his associates, much less his friends. Men 
kept aloof from him ; and Antony, who was not 
thirty, had no society save his father s or that of 
his servants. The sense of his social and mental 
degradation, which had never been keen, got 
blunted with time, and he looked on this coarse 
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animal life as embodying every enjoyment existence 
was meant to confer. 

To the promising household over which ruled 
these two a visitor came, however, in the early 
part of the winter which opened so gloomily for 
Gilbert and his wife. Antony entered his father s 
study one morning and found Mr. Gervoise inditing 
a letter. He bluntly asked to whom he was writ- 
ing. 

" My dear boy," affectionately replied Mr. Ger- 
voise, " I am writing to Miss Jameson. I am ask- 
ing her to come to Carnoosie. I learned yesterday, 
by the merest chance, that she has come in to 
twenty thousand pounds, and I think it only right 
to give her some advice concerning the manage- 
ment of her money. Women do not understand 
these matters." 

Antony whistled. 

" I say, don't marry her though !" he said. 

" Why not ?" mildly rejoined his father. ^' Miss 
Jameson could not do better than marry me, and I 
might do worse than marry her." 

Antony thrust his hands into his pockets and 
walked away chuckling ; Mr. Gervoise dipped his 
pen into his bronze inkstand and resumed his 
writing. 

His sleeping intellect had suddenly wakened. A 
new fly can tempt even the gorged spider, and Mr. 
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Gervoise was not the man to let twenty thousand 
pounds escape him without making an effort to 
secure them. Two plans had at once occurred to 
him. The simplest was to many Miss Jameson, 
the most complex was to induce Miss Jameson to 
come and live with him, and let him manage for 
her those money matters which are so apt to perplex 
female minds ; but either plan was to appropriate 
her money. There was, we are sorry to say it, no 
variety in Mr. Gervoise's schemes. The fertility 
of his invention was rather displayed in the miiiute 
detail than in the general scope of his undertak- 
ings. His handsome person had first suggested 
the victims he should select. Rich women he 
found answered his purpose, and to rich women he 
kept. Simplicity after all is the test of genius, 
and simplicty had marked the plans which had 
enabled Mr. Gervoise to live in Carnoosie for 
nearly twenty years undisturbed. 

His present tenure of Carnoosie, however, was 
tinged with uncertainty, and the vision of Miss 
Jameson's twenty thousand pounds was very 
attractive. Why not marry her, sink the money 
at ten per cent., and enjoy his two thousand 
a year, exclusive of his other little pickings ? 

These considerations dictated the cordial letter 
of invitation which Miss Jameson promptly ac- 
cepted, and which brought her to the gates of 
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Carnoosie two days after it had been written by 
Mr. Gervoise. To do her justice, the poor lady 
had no suspicion that she was coming to a bache- 
lor's establishment ; and when Mr. Gervoise came 
out to meet her, and, in answer to her inquiries, 
coolly said that his daughter-in-law was not at 
home, she saw, but saw in vain, the trap into which 
she had fallen. 

" Dear me !" she stammered, " I had no sus- 
picion — I did not imagine — that you were 
alone." 

Her impulse was evidently to re-enter the car- 
riage that had brought her, but Mr. Gervoise 
gave her no time to do so ; mildly, but most tena- 
ciously, did he take hold of her arm and lead her 
into the house. Once she was in, he knew he was 
sure of her. 

Dinner was ready, and Antony, grave and de- 
corous — he had received his lesson, and it amused 
him to follow it out — charmed Miss Jameson by 
the gentlemanlike courtesy of his demeanour. 
But Mr. Gervoise was irresistible. His fine, grand 
manners had all come back to him, and once more ex- 
ercised their charm over a female heart. Then the 
grandeur of Carnoosie. Ever since she had been 
expelled from that paradise Miss Jameson had 
sighed over and deplored her lot. Never had she 
found again those lofty rooms, so calm and so 
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stately ; those silent, decorous servants, those wide 
grounds, so shady and so lovely ; never especial ly 
had she found the dishes of that matchless Panel, 
whose genius only ripened with age, and, rare pri- 
vilege, never lost the exuberance of youth. Oh ! 
to live and die in a house like this ! Mr'. Ger- 
voise saw at a glance that the battle was won ; but 
he liked to linger over the pleasure of victory, so 
he did not speak until the third morning. The in- 
terval he kindly employed in giving Miss Jameson 
some of that advice which her altered circumstances 
required ; but on the third morning, as we said, he 
spoke. Miss Jameson gave him the opportunity 
by talking of her departure. 

" Go ! You cannot think of going !" said Mr. 
Gen^oise, with a melancholy start. '' Oh ! Miss 
Jameson, don't forsake me !" 

Miss Jameson blushed, and murmured something 
about Mr. Gervoise's kindness. 

" I am not kind," said Mr. Gervoise, " but I 
cannot live without woman. I cannot. Miss Jame- 
son. I have been a lost man since my dear wife's 
death. My step-daughter's ingratitude nearly 
broke my heart ; and ever since dear little Rosy 
left us I have felt bewildered. Dear Miss Jame- 
son, I wish you would stay." 

" But, Mr. Gervoise, how can I stay !" said Miss 
Jameson, with some emotion. " No lady in the 
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house — I never thought to find myself so situ- 
ated." 

Mr. Gervoise hesitated. 

If he could only get hold of Miss Jameson's 
money without marrying Miss Jameson ! But re- 
flection, sure though brief, showed him this could 
not be ; so he composedly said : 

" How can you stay I Why, as my wife, of 
course !" 

Miss Jameson was not exactly taken by surprise; 
and yet the abrupt declaration seemed to amaze 
her. Mr. Gervoise could not mean it, he must be 
jesting. 

Jesting with a lady, and on such a subject ! 
Mr. Gervoise looked almost offended. Miss Jame- 
son's ancient awe of him returned, and she stam- 
mered out an apology. Mr. Gervoise begged her 
not to mention it, but asked to be favoured with a 
reply. 

The same impulse which had made Miss Jame- 
son long to re-enter the carriage three days before, 
prompted her to say " no ;" and the same weakness 
which had made her re-enter Oamoosie now made 
her say " yes." 

Do not think she was quite deceived; she 
was not so foolish or so blind as not to know the 
source of Mr. Gervoise's sudden affection ; but 
vanity is an insatiable passion, and Miss Jame« 
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son's, though stinted her whole life long, had 
never been starved out. In youth it had fed on 
hollow admiration, and then it had been so cun- 
ningly blended with the natural longing for affec- 
tion, that few could have detected its presence in 
Miss Jameson. But later, when the blight fell on 
her life — when first love proved false and second 
love never came to comfort and atone — ^when Misa 
Jameson saw youth, and her share of beauty, melt- 
ing away for ever in the pitiless crucible of time — 
when she felt herself neglected, slighted, laughed 
at by the young and the insolent — when to read 
novels was to dream of what might have been, and 
to know what would never come to pass — then the 
serpent vanity stung her sluggish nature, and 
almost roused it to active wickedness. Then, all 
longing for tenderness and love being over. Miss 
Jameson acquired a sordid longing for marriage, 
for ample means and a home to suit. Then, when 
her twenty thousand pounds came to her, she 
trembled with joy to think she could purchase what 
her youth and beauty had failed to get. To look 
for a husband and to drive a good bargain became 
Miss Jameson's secret aim ; and it flattered her 
vanity to find that she had not even the trouble of 
looking. Love, marriage, Carnoosie, were laid at 
her feet. The house where she had been silently 
hated by Mrs. Gervoise, and openly scorned by 
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Beatrice, would now become her home, and call 
her all but mistress. 

The price at which these privileges were bought, 
the uncertain tenure on which they were held. Miss 
Jameson would not see. Voluntarily she closed 
her eyes and rushed upon her fate. Mrs. Gervoise 
would not know it in her grave, but Beatrice 
would learn, in her humiliation and her poverty, 
that the poor governess whom she had so often 
humbled now filled her mother's place, and en- 
joyed the home of which she had once been 
mistress. 

" My dear love," said Mr. Gervoise, becoming 
conjugal with all speed, " I am sure you will agree 
with me that the matter cannot be settled too 
speedily." 

Miss Jameson thought so too ; she was candid 
enough to raise no objection ; so a prompt and 
private marriage was agreed upon. It was to be 
followed by a brief excursion to the Isle of Wight, 
whence the happy pair were to return to Carnoosie. 
The privacy of the ceremony rather darkened the 
glory of becoming Mrs, Gervoise in Miss Jameson's 
eyes ; but her future husband gave her so many 
excellent reasons for avoiding publicity, that she 
yielded, though somewhat reluctantly. 

Antony, with kind regard for his father's love 
matters, kept out of the way as much as he could; 
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SO Mr. Gervoise's courtship went on admirably^ 
until two days only separated him from the fourth 
happiest day of his life ; and then, so perverse is 
fate, there came a hitch, and the golden prize 
which he had nearly grasped escaped him for 
ever. 

It occurred thus : 

Antony, his father, and the future bride were 
taking tea, when a letter was brought for Miss 
Jameson. A look told Mr. Gervoise that this blue 
foolscap envelope contained business in its folds, 
and, with the rapid intuition of genius, he smilingly 
requested her to read it, to stand upon no cere- 
mony. 

Miss Jameson, who knew the writing of her 
solicitor, put down her half-tasted cup of tea, and 
tearing open the envelope, read its contents. They 
were brief, yet she read them twice over, then she 
turned ghastly pale, stared at Mr. Gervoise, and 
sank back in her chair in a fainting fit. Antony's 
hand was extended to ring the bell, but his father 
prevented him. 

" Wait," he said quietly ; and taking from Miss 
Jameson's inert hand the letter, he read — 

"Dear Madam, 

" I regret to inform you that Messrs. 
Luke and Son, in whose hands, contrary to my 
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advice^ as jon maj remember, joa left yonr 
£20^000^ have stopped payment. 

" Yours obediently, 

"James Didsok." 

In a moment Mr. Genroise's course lay clear 
before him. Most affectionately he poured some 
cold water on Miss Jameson's face, clapped her 
on the back, and succeeded in Testonnf^ her to 
consciousness. 

^ Oh I Mr. Gervoise T she cried. 

" What is it t^ he asked ; " you alarm me.'' 

"My bankers have stopped payment P gasped 
Miss Jameson. 

"Dear me! that is very bad, very bad; but 
where's the use of fretting? Who were your 
bankers. Miss Jameson ?" and he patted her hand 
tenderly. 

" Luke and Son," she replied, gathering courage 
at his kindness. 

" Luke and Son !" Mr. Gervoise looked thun- 
derstruck. " Luke and Son," he repeated. ^' Did 
you say Luke and Son I" 

" Yes," was her faint replj^ 

" Then I am a beggar I" cried Mr. Gervoise ; 
"every penny I had was in their hands. My 
dear boy," turning to Antony, "your father is a 
beggar in his old age !" 
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Miss Jameson sat up and looked at the two men. 
She did not believe a word of it, she did not; she 
knew it was a lie, a bold, bad lie, to cast her away 
remorselessly ; and though not a violent woman, 
she set her teeth and clenched her hands, not to 
cry out in the vehemence of her rage and despair 
at such treatment. But the sense of her power- 
lessness overcame her weak anger. She was help- 
less, poor, and once more thrown upon life. She 
burst into piteous tears, not one of which softened 
Mr. Gervoise from his purpose. He rang the bell 
and ordered the carriage. 

" This is dreadful !" he said ; " but you must 
be strong for us both, dear Miss Jameson. I am 
too much overcome to act. I rely on your superior 
sense. You must go to town at once, and sift 
this frightful matter to the bottom. Mind you 
write to me by every post. I shall join you as 
soon as I have recovered the first severity of the 
blow." 

Sullen and silent Miss Jameson heard him. 
She could not realize the double calamity — the loss 
of the money and his insolent abandonment; but 
Mr. Gervoise gave her no time to recover. He 
became ubiquitous in his anxiety to despatch her. 
He helped the servants to bmidle her things into her 
trunk ; he put on her cloak, and all but tied her 
bonnet strings ; he took her arm, and made her 
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rise from the chair and led her out of the house, 
and gently, but most determinedly, propelled her 
into the carriage. When she was there, Miss 
Jameson turned her ghastly face towards him. It 
was older by ten years than when she had entered 
Camoosie, and there was something fearful in its 
mingled rage and despair. 

" Mr. Gervoise," she said, " your baseness and 
your treachery will get their reward some day." 

She pulled up the glass; Mr. Gervoise had 
heard her with unmoved serenity, standing before 
her bareheaded and courteous, and when choking 
with rage she ceased and leaned back in the car- 
riage, he made her his very grandest bow, and 
still stood polite and calm as the carriage drove 
off, bearing away Miss Jameson and her wrongs 
and her useless resentment. 

These grand ways were natural to Mr. Gervoise. 
He could have murdered politely, even as, when 
there was need to do so, he could fawn with all the 
dignity and the stateliness in the world. More- 
over, he was accustomed to such weak and foolish 
menaces. Had not all hi« victims, from Beatrice 
to Rosy downwards, threatened him with retribu- 
tion, and what had it come to ? Therefore, per- 
haps, could he remain unmoved and calm, what- 
ever was said and whatever happened. Nature 
had given him a fine person and a temper of aris- 
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tocratic repose. They who hated and despised 
him felt it as well as his merest dupes. Mr. Ger- 
voise could He, cheat, and plunder with the serenity 
of innocence. Falsehood fell from his lips as 
easily as truth flows from the lips of the just man. 
He was polished and ruthless as a steel blade. He 
could be insolent, too, when insolence served his 
turn ; and there were few moods he could not take 
up, and few deeds he could not ])erform, with this 
grand serenity. He could dismiss a maid of all 
work and cheat her of her wages, or rob an heiress 
of her patrimony, with the same splendid equa- 
nimity; take cent, per cent, from a half ruined 
wretch, or drive a hard bargain with his own son ; 
claim a stray tablecloth as his property, or refuse 
to pay his debts — all with equal composure. 

He was born so, and so he had pursued his 
course through life, cheating, robbing, deceiving, 
and conquering all who came within his reach, 
knowing neither anger nor pity nor weakness, 
never swerving from the aim in view, even though 
his path were strewn with human lives and tears ; 
doubling back but to take a surer spring, sub- 
mitting to seeming defeat the better to prevail in 
the end, perverse and false to the heart's core, yet 
in his very falsehood and perversity making a sort 
of grand whole, a moral completeness of a deeply 
bad man. 
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Unmoved by his parting with Miss Jameson, he 
now turned to the house. In the hall he found 
Antony grinning. 

" You have had an escape, though !" said the 
young man. 

"Do not mention it," replied his father, shud- 
dering. 

And whilst Mr. Gervoise rejoiced at his escape. 
Miss Jameson felt in a frightful nightmare. It 
seemed a hideous dream to have been rich, and to 
be penniless, and all within a few hours. The 
independence, the married life, the Oamoosie state, 
were all over at one fell blow, and in their stead 
appeared the dreary life of toil and humiliation, 
which is hard in youth, but more than bitter in 
age. 

A train had just come in when Miss Jameson 
reached the station. As she was entering the 
waiting-room she saw a neat little gentleman in 
black, in whom she recognized her solicitor, Mr. 
Didson. He was passing by her when she stopped 
him. 

" You want me," she said eagerly; " here I am, 
Mr. Didson — ^what news?" 

Mr. Didson stared. His letter had been for- 
warded from Miss Jameson's town residence, and 
she was the last person he expected to find near 
Camoosie. 
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" News ! what news, Miss Jameson ?" 

"About Luke & Co." 

" Ah! you know I advised you against them." 

" Then I am penniless," she moaned. 

" Very sad, but they will give something in the 
pound. Seven or eight shillings, I believe." 

Miss Jameson revived. Her loss w^as severe, 
but not complete. It was no longer a thousand a 
year, but it was still independence. 

"Are you sure of it?" she asked, trembling 
with anxious hope. 

" Oh! dear no, how should I be sure of it? — ^but 
there will be something — I am sure of that." 

Certainty thus qualified made Miss Jameson's 
heart sink. 

"I believe you know Mr. Gervoise," said Mr. 
Didson, " can you tell me if he is at Camoosie?" 

"Yes, I have lust left his house. Are you 
gotogtherer 

"Just so. I mean the son, you know." 

Miss Jameson looked at him eagerly. 

" They are both at home," she said ; " what do 
you want with them ?" 

" Business," replied Mr. Didson. 

" Is it an execution ?" she whispered ; " I can 
tell you all about the plate and the pictures — don't 
give them time to hide or take away — there is no- 
thing they will not do." 
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"It Is not exactly an execution," replied Mr. 
Didson, without taking offence at the supposition, 
"but I do not mind knowing about those little 
things." 

Eagerly Miss Jameson began telling him all she 
knew, and her memory was both pitiless and accu- 
rate, and very composedly Mr. Didson took notes 
of all she told him. 

" I am afraid I have made you lose the train," 
he said when he had done. 

" Oh ! never mind that," replied Miss Jameson, 
significantly ; " only please, if you find an oppor- 
tunity, do tell Mr. Gervoise what I have done for 
him." 

" I shall not fail doing so," replied Mr. Didson, 
shrewdly. " Good morning. Miss Jameson." 

He went on his way, and Miss Jameson sat down 
in the waiting-room, glad to think that trouble was 
coming to her enemy, and that she had helped to 
add a new thorn to his lot. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

The morning of Miss Jameson's departure was 
one of brilliant frost, and Mr. Gervoise, who was 
chilly, enjoyed his fire and his paper in his study. 
Now and then he raised his eyes from the columns 
of the Times, to look at the blazing logs, or to 
glance at the bright though cold landscape with- 
out. Through the nearest window he could see 
the sparkling icicles of one of the four fountains, 
a corner of the flower garden hoar with the night's 
frost, the tall evergreens which skirted the grounds 
of Camoosie, so that verdure should ever meet 
the eye, whatever might be the season of the year, 
and, above all these, a sharp blue sky, and Mr. Ger- 
voise enjoyed them all : the newspaper, with its 
stories of disasters, from which he was safe — the 
bitter cold, of which not a breath reached him — the 
warm, luxurious room, with its thick carpet and 
heavy curtains — the bright fire, with its blazing 
heat. 

Ever since the days of Lucretius there have 
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been men who have found it pleasant to contrast 
their own safety on shore with the despair and woe 
of the shipwrecked wretch at sea. We do not 
know if Mr. Gervoise had read the Roman poet, 
nor yet, if having read him, he put the right con- 
struction on the famous passage ; but this we know, 
that, as he sat there reading, looking, and enjoying, 
the remembrance of his insolent success jBlled him 
with sensuous pleasure, and that he hugged him- 
self, not so much in a vindictive as in a selfish 
spirit, when he thought of the defeats of his tools 
or of his victims. An old man who had fretted 
his foolish life away was sleeping in the cold damp 
vaults of Camoosie Church; let him, he had died 
to make room for Mr. Gervoise ; two men had been 
struck out of his path — ^let them, they were in the 
way ; a haughty woman was eating her own heart 
in poverty and grief, let her ; it was for Mr. Ger- 
voise that her inheritance had been wrested from 
her. A father had gone down to his grave and 
left his chfld a helpless orphan ; let him, if he had 
lived he would have been dangerous. A poor 
young wife was a fugitive and an exile ; let her, 
Mr. Gervoise enjoyed her home and revelled in her 
substance. A vindictive servant was raving about 
her revenge ; a ruined man wa^ hiding his dis- 
graced head far away ; another woman had gone 
that very morning with hatred in her heart and 
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threats on her lips, let her ; let them all say, feel, 
or do what they pleased. He was stronger than 
they were, for he had conquered them everyone — 
some by death, some by sorrow, some by money, 
all by indomitable will and remorseless art. He 
had conquered them, and he stood safe on life's 
warm shores, whilst they were engulphed by or 
tossing on its stonny waves. 

'^ Fool !" says the voice in the parable of the 
miser, " this very night do they require thy soul 
from thee !" 

And even whilst Mr. Gervoise was exulting, his 
soul, not that which he had received from his 
Maker, but that which he had made for himself, 
and which he loved with eager and passionate 
love— his large share of this world's goods— was 
required from him, and the messenger had crossed 
his gates and stood at his threshold. 

Mr. Gervoise was sinking into a doze, when a 
servant brought him in Mr. Didson's card. He 
remembered the name and smiled. Poor Miss 
Jameson ! But no, that was not it ; Mr. Didson 
had asked to see Mr. Antony Gervoise, who was 
asleep. He often was asleep in the morning, 
twice a week generally, so his father kindly asked 
Mr. Didson to be shown in. No sooner did Mr. 
Didson enter the study, than Mr. Gervoise recog- 
nised an enemy in that neat little man. At all 
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times the visits of legal men have something 
ominous in them — they rarely portend good, they 
frequently bring tidings of evil. Mr. Gervoise 
looked on his visitor with a mistrustful eye, and 
received him wdth wary courtesy. 

" My son is too unwell to see you this morning," 
he said, motioning Mr. Didson to take a seat; 
" will you call again, or will you speak to me I" 

To all appearance the lawyer's choice was a 
matter of no moment to Mr. Gervoise. There 
was not a shadow of curiosity on his face, no eager- 
ness in his voice, no discomposure in his manner. 
Mr. Didson had learned from Miss Jameson which 
was Antony's prevailing complaint, and also that 
the symptoms were apt to be violent. He ex- 
pressed his willingness to unfold his errand to Mr. 
Gervoise, and he added with formal serious- 
ness: 

"My errand is a painful one. I met Miss 
Jameson at the station, and I gathered from her 
that you are unacquainted with the tidings I bring. 
I was Mrs. Antony Gervoise's legal adviser." 

Subtle intellects take in a wide range of thought 
with marvellous quickness. The word " was " told 
Mr. Gervoise all ; and in one moment he weighed 
the event and its consequences. His hand grasped 
the arm of his chair, his brain reeled — for the 
blow was sudden and fearful. He felt as if a 
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strong hand had taken him from a dizzy height 
and dropped him down to the sickening depths be- 
low ; but he was a man of strong nerve, he was one, 
too, inured to life-long deceit, and neither in look, 
nor in sudden paleness, nor in quivering muscle, 
did his immoveable face betray the despair within. 
Mr. Didson resumed : 

" Mrs Antony Gervoise died a week ago." 

Mr. Gervoise gave a surprised start and heaved 
a deep sigh. 

" My poor boy !" he said in a tone of deep feel- 
ing. 

He looked and acted his parental part to perfec- 
tion. If he had had a life-long lease of Camoosie 
he could not have seemed more full of Antonjr's 
grief, and less troubled about the other conse- 
quences of Rosy^s death. 

" But, Mr. Didson," he resumed, after a brief 
pause, "can this be true? She was so young. 
It seems impossible." 

" Just so," calmly said Mr. Didson ; " but I 
have Mrs. Ronald's letter, and a Swiss burial cer- 
tificate attested by the English consul, which I 
shall submit to Mr. Antony Gervoise when he is 
well enough to see me." 

"I am afraid that will not be just yet, Mr. 
Didson. Had I not better take down your ad- 
dress, and request our solicitors to manage this, 

VOL. III. S 
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matter with you. Lincolns Inn, I believe?" 

'^ It will save time if you direct to the ' George/ 
Oarnoosie," replied Mr. Didson. 

Mr. Gervoise looked very grand, and seemed to 
expand as he half rose from his seat. 

" Am I to understand, sir, that you are staying 
here to watch us ?" he asked. " You are welcome, 
sir. We do not fear the scrutiny of our enemies." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Didson with imperturba- 
ble coolness ; " but the late Mrs. Antony Ger- 
voise requested me not to leave Camoosie until 
I had seen the heiress-at-law in possession." 

" Poor thing !" said Mr. Gervoise, calming down, 
" she forgot all about the deed, I suppose." 

He glanced furtively at Mr. Didson ; but that 
gentleman came to receive, not to give infor- 
mation, and he sat with his hat between his knees 
looking perfectly unmoved. 

'^ Mr. Didson," resumed Mr. Gervoise, " it may 
save you trouble if I tell you that a deed in my 
son's favour was executed by Mrs. Antony Ger- 
voise more than two years ago. I shall instruct 
my solicitors, in whose keeping the deed is, to sub- 
mit it to you. A deed, I need not tell you, is ir- 
revocable,^ and cannot be cancelled by a subsequent 
will." 

"Just so," said Mr. Didson, rising. "I can 
see Mr. Antony Gervoise to-morrow, I suppose ?" 
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" Perhaps you would like to see him now ?" said 
Mr. Gervoise defiantly. 

" I should much prefer it." 

" Then I will go and break the news to him," 
resumed Mr. Gerroise in a much milder tone. 

He began to suspect that it might be better to 
get rid of Mr. Didson at once, than have him come 
again. 

Mr. Didson resumed his seat with the easy in- 
difference of a man to whom all this was of no 
personal interest, and Mr. Gervoise went up to his 
son's room. 

It was a handsome room, luxuriously furnished, 
but there was profligacy and coarseness in its dis- 
order. Damask furniture, velvet carpets, costly 
woods and rich carving, could not hide the foul 
stain : here dwelt a vitiated mind and a degraded 
frame. 

Antony had not attempted to get up that morn- 
ing : his flushed face lay on his pillow, and he slept 
sound and fast. 

" That boy will kill himself with drink some 
day," thought Mr. Gervoise uneasily ; but he had 
no time to linger on such considerations now, and 
he called out aloud — 

" Antony ! waken up !" 

A deep snore was Antony's reply. 

With mingled impatience and disgust Mr. Ger- 

s2 
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voise shook the drunkard's shoulder and called him 
again. 

" Antony, waken up ! I have news for you." 

"What is it?" growled Antony, opening one 
bloodshot eye. 

" Your wife is dead I" 

Mr. Gervoise spoke in a cold, hard voice, and 
Antony sat up, sobered at once. 

" Dead !" he repeated, and he looked at his 
father, who returned the gaze. 

Thus they remained a few seconds looking hard 
at each other, until Antony grew more and more 
sallow, and finally burst into tears. 

" Idiot !" sarcastically said his father. 

" You have been my ruin!" fiercely cried Antony, 
clenching his fist. " You have ! But for you she 
would never have run away from me — ^never! 
Oh ! Rosy !— Rosy I— my little Rosy I" 

He flung himself down on the bed in a transport 
of grief. 

" Idiot !" said his father again, " a lawyer is in 
the house, and you must have your wits about you. 
Antony, I suspect you. I am afraid you are not 
square. You are just the fool to run your head 
into a noose, and I tell you a lawyer, and a sharp 
one too, is in the house. Be cautious, answer no 
questions, and leave everything to me." 

By this Antony was sufficiently collected to 
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remember that if his wife was dead he was an 
intruder in Carnoosie, now probably Beatrice 
Gordon's property. He shook his fist at the 
thought. 

" She shall never have it !" he cried, with foam- 
ing lips. " I will burn the house down first." 

" Antony," said his father, sententiously, " you 
are a brute, and you disgust me. I could not find 
out from the lawyer whether there was a will or 
not, but I have told him there is a deed in your 
favour. Get up, dress yourself, see the man, and 
do not contradict me." 

" A deed ?" said Antony, and he looked at his 
father, thinking he guessed his meaning. 

" Yes, a deed. Do you understand me I" 

Antony nodded, but he added doubtfully : 

" Can you do her signature ?" 

Mr. Gervoise remained aghast, 

"You depraved wretch!" he exclaimed. "Do 
you want me to turn forger, and get trans- 
ported ?" 

"Then what are you bothering me with a 
deed for ?" cried Antony, irritated and ashamed. 

" Sleep out your drunkenness," said his father, 
contemptuously, " and do not attempt to see Mr. 
Didson." 

Antony did not answer ; he was sitting on the 
edge of the bed, his golden locks tangled, his once 
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handsome face bloated, his once fine eyes blood- 
shot ; everything in him tellmg of mental and 
bodily degradation ; but over all that wreck of 
youth, and youth's choicest gifts, hung the shadow 
of a remorse and grief his more guilty father 
would never know. Ay! Rosy, you were with 
him in that avenging hour, and your pale face 
haunted him — not that he had loved you much, not 
that he was good at heart, but because, though 
guilty and depraved, he was young. Wait a few 
years — ^if God gives them to him — and Antony- 
will be as callous and as smooth as the old man 
who stands looking at him with a cynical eye. 

With a contemptuous sneer Mr. Gervoise left 
his son ; but even as he closed Antony's door he 
gave him up. Oarnoosie was lost — lost for ever — 
unless he wrenched it back with a desperate effort. 
He had reckoned on Eos/s youth, but he was 
baffled by death ; no matter, he must conquer his 
lost prize anew. Antony's rights died with his 
wife. Antony must be given up, and given up 
for Gilbert. Now it was that Mr. Gervoise reaped 
the fruits of his wisdom in making his two sons 
marry the rival heiresses. Beatrice's hatred and 
mistrust Mr. Gervoise could not overcome, but he 
could twist Gilbert round his little finger. Gilbert 
would never enter Carnoosie if by doing so he 
would seem to turn out his father. Was it not 
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possible, by giving back Verville, by making 
money concessions, by cutting down some of the 
timber, was it not possible to make Gilbert's share 
ample, and yet secure Camoosie for his own life- 
time ? It would be hard indeed to make terms, 
but not so hard as making none, to leave that 
noble home for ever. These thoughts passed in 
rapid succession through Mr. Gervoise's brain, and 
they ended as they had begun with — '^ I must give 
up Antony, and I will stay in Carnoosie ; let Gil- 
bert eject me if he dare !" 

In this mood he went back to Mr. Didson with 
the informatiou that his poor boy was too much 
overwhelmed with the sorrowful news to see him 
that day. 

" At what hour to-morrow can I see Mr. Antony 
Gervoise?" asked Mr. Didson, rising. 

" About this time," carelessly replied Mr. Ger- 
voise. 

Mr. Didson looked at his watch, and took his 
leave with an easy coolness which, for once, Mr. 
Gervoise envied. What was it to that neat little 
man in black in whose hands Carnoosie remained 
or passed? He was paid to do certain things, and 
he did them keenly and shrewdly, but impassible 
as the ancient Fate, before whom the very gods 
trembled. Mr. Gervoise saw him to the door with 
his grand serenity and stately courtesy; but as soon 
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as the sound of Mr. Didson's steps had ceased, he 
sank in his chair, dull, inert, and exhausted with 
the part he had acted, and the strain he had put 
on his nerves. The despair he had forced back^ 
the fears he had defied, the exasperation he had 
kept under with inexorable will whilst he was 
listening to Mr. Didson or speaking to Antony, 
now came back to him with might both pitiless and 
irresistible. 

Mr. Gervoise survived this hour many years, but 
he never forgot its horror and bitterness. The 
only chastisement that he could feel had reached 
him. It would have been hard to have been dis- 
graced, but Mr. Gervoise could have borne it. He 
had no sociable links with his kind, no loves, no 
friendships ; his conscience was callous, his heart 
was of adamant ; scorn, hatred, and aversion left 
him as cold and unmoved as the graves of his 
victims. Only one thing could he feel : Poverty. 
That grim goddess was his only conscience, and 
she had come to him at last. His whole life long 
he had lived upon others, and now he was cast 
upon his own resources, and what were these to 
all he lost ? 

Rosy was dead, and, just retribution, with the 
innocent victim died the bad man's power. With 
her died the wealth, the consequence, the luxurious 
life, the sensual enjoyments of Carnoosie. If 
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these had heen wrapt iii her shroud and nailed 
down with her in her coflSn, they could not have 
been more surely lost than they were to the man 
whose short-sighted cruelty had helped to send 
her to an early grave. 

Mr. Gervoise was not a young man. Indul- 
gence had lately impaired a constitution of iron ; 
he had for the last half hour suffered fearfully, 
and kept down that suffering with unflinching but 
dangerous fortitude. Now the re-action came, 
strong and perilous. He felt the blood rush- 
ing up to his brain, there was a sound in his 
ears as of mighty torrents, and a dull pale mist 
crept before his eyes. He uttered a cry, and 
another terror than that of losing Camoosie seized 
him. Life itself was going from him like the 
shore from the drowning man. With frantic haste 
he rang the bell at his hand. 

" Panel !" he gasped, as two servants came rush- 
ing at his call — " Panel ! — bleed me ! — Panel 1" 

His face was purple, his eyes were starting, his 
utterance was thick, his hands beckoned and moved 
convulsively ; but if terror added to these symp- 
toms, and increased the danger, that intense love 
of self which was Mr. Gervoise's attribute now 
helped to save his life. Before five minutes had 
passed, M. Panel stood by his master, and taking 
out his lancet bled him with professional skiU and 
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coolness. The blood flowed freely from Mr. Ger- 
voise's bare arm, and, as it flowed, Mr. Gervoise 
gradually revived. Once more the grim monster 
apoplexy was kept at bay, and an ill-spent life was 
rescued from the very jaws of death. 

When Mr. Gervoise spoke, he asked for the 
doctor who had succeeded to Doctor Rogerson's 
practice to be sent for ; then he requested to be 
taken up to his room. When he was safe in bed, 
his third injunction was that no one should come 
near him. 

^^If you want to keep your places," he said, 
looking at the two servants, " let no one come near 
me. Least of all, my son. Keep him away, lock 
the door, push him back— do anything ; it is as 
much as my life is worth to see anyone now." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The medical man merely recommended repose. 
But this injunction Mr. Gervoise so literally 
obeyed, that for twenty-four hours he would neither 
hear, nor speak, nor stir, but lay carefully tucked 
up in his bed, his nightcap drawn down, his lids 
closed, his bed-clothes up to his chin, his room 
darkened and silent. From this absolute rest Mr. 
Gervoise was roused the second morning that fol- 
lowed Mr. Didson's visit, by a sharp feeling of 
hunger. He had only taken a few refreshing 
drinks since his attack, and though they were cool- 
ing, they were not nourishing. 

" I think some tapioca would do me good," said 
Mr. Gervoise to the servant who never left him ; 
" yes, James, I feel equal to tapioca." 

When the tapioca was despatched, Mr. Gervoise 
felt equal to getting up, and when he was up and 
dressed, he felt equal to knowing what had taken 
place during his illness, as he called it. Two facts 
he learned : that Mr. Didson had called on Antony, 
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and that this legal gentleman was still at the 
" George." On hearing this, the kind father felt 
equal to seeing his son, and immediately sent for 
him. 

Antony came, sullen, downcast, and half intoxi- 
cated. Now, Mr. Gervoise held the medium stage 
of Antony's complaint a dangerous one; for he 
contended that when a man had not drunk enough to 
lose his senses, he had generally drunk enough to be 
mischievous. With the tenderest caution, there- 
fore, he touched on the sensitive point concerning 
which he wished to acquire information. 

** I have been dreadfully ill," he said plaintively, 
" dreadfully ill. I hope Mr. Didson has not called 
whilst I was unable to assist you with my advice, 
Antony?" 

*^ Yes, he has," replied Antony, sulkily. 

** I hope you were prudent, my dear boy ?" 

No reply. 

" Did — did he question you t" 

«No." 

** Had he any new information to give ?" 

"No." 

" Did he mention a will ?" 

" No." 

*' Did you allude to — ^to the deed ?" 

*^ No," said Antony again ; but this time, whether 
provoked by his f ather^s questions, or irritated at 
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the mention of the deed, he uttered the monosyl- 
lable rather fiercely. 

" Well, my dear boy," said Mr. Gervoise with a 
sigh, ^^ what have you resolved on doing ?" 

Antony gave his father a knowing look, a look 
that said, *' You want to find out, do you ?" But 
this look was the only answer he condescended to 
bestow on his parent. It was plain he had some 
plan of his own, but what that plan was Mr. Ger- 
voise could not imagine. 

Antony's intellect was of the blunt and narrow 
order ; anything like a shrewd and ingenious con- 
ception was beyond it. Still he was cunning 
enough to fashion some foolish and disastrous 
scheme, that would not merely complete his own 
undoing— this wa5 already certain— but his f athei^s 
too. Now, Mr. Gervoise's plan, which he had ma- 
tured during the repose of the last twenty-four 
hours, was beautifully simple : he would try and 
induce Antony to give up and leave Carnoosie 
quietly; he would accompany him to London, 
leave him there, and return to Carnoosie, thence to 
make terms with Gilbert. Part of this plan he 
unfolded to his son. 

" My dear boy," he said with a deep sigh, '' re- 
sistance is useless. Carnoosie is lost. If I saw a 
chance of keeping it, I would tell you to resist to 
the last ; but I see none. Let us therefore with- 
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draw with dignity. My advice is, that we go to 
London at once." 

Mr. Gervoise expected some violence, some 
cursing and swearing at least ; but though Antony 
heard him moodily, he also heard him silently. 
It was plain that Mr. Didson had convinced him 
of the uselessness of resistance, and done Mr. Ger- 
voise at least that good service. 

^' What shall we do in London ?" asked Antony, 
after a sulky pause. 

" My dear boy, I am afraid you have been rather 
extravagant ; but though my means are small, I 
have a father^s heart. Besides, though Camoosie is 
lost, you are young and good-looking. You can 
marry again. Miss Jameson mentioned an heiress, 
a young lady of thirty-three ^" 

" An old woman," interrupted Antony, looking 
disgusted. 

" I am amazed at you !" exclaimed Mr. Gervoise, 
*^ Why, a woman of thirty-three is quite a girl. 
Besides, this is a City heiress, with her fortune 
in ready money." 

Antony's knitted brows smoothed consider- 
ably. 

" I think we had better go to-day," pursued Mr. 
Gervoise. 

" Not to-day," said Antony decisively. 

^' Why so?" 
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"Because I will not." 

" Well, my dear boy, when you please," said his 
father soothingly. " Shall it be to-morrow 1" 

" No — not to-morrow." 

" Antony, do you wish to stay here until your 
brother and his wife come and take possession, and 
turn us out ?" 

Antony gave him another look, a look of which 
Mr. Gervoise could not fathom the meaning. 

" When shall we go ?" he asked a little uneasily. 
" Only tell me, Antony." 

" To-night," was Antony's unexpected reply. 

To-night suited Mr. Gervoise admirably, for he 
could be back before morning, and Mr. Didson be 
none the wiser. 

" Very well, then, to-night let it be," he said a 
little eagerly. " Have you been getting ready ?" 

Antony nodded. 

Mr. Gervoise sighed. 

" I possess so little," he said feelingly; " my share 
of this world's goods is so small, that a few hours 
will answer my piurpose." 

There was truth in this, for through the course of 
his long life Mr. Gervoise had managed to possess 
very little, as he said, and to enjoy, though he 
forgot to add that, the possession of others. 

" Mind you do not leave any of your bonds and 
deeds behind," sneered Antony. 
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" Deeds — ^bonds — ^what bonds ?" asked Mr. Ger- 
voise, amazed. 

'^ Securities and mortgages, you know," pursued 
his son. 

This broad allusion to the usurious, or at least 
money-lending, practices in which Mr. Gervoise 
was supposed to indulge, seemed to offend that 
gentleman deeply. 

" Antony," he remarked, with austere suavity of 
manner, " I advise you not to make yourself the 
echo of my slanderers. My long prosperity has 
given me some enemies — do not join them, Antony." 

" Well, but do not leave the deeds behind," per- 
sisted Antony ; " you would not like Beatrice to 
find them." 

" I have no deeds," severely said Mr. Gervoise ; 
" I never take mortgages and securities — I never 
lend money unless to you, Antony." 

Antony laughed with drunken insolence, and 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, walked out of 
the room whistling. 

"I must be on my guard against that boy," 
thought Mr. Gervoise ; " he is up to mischief — 
does he want to rob me ?" 

He listened to Antony's heavy step going down, 
then he stealthily locked the door ; so cautious was 
he about it, that a timorous mouse would scarcely 
have heard the turning of the key in the lock. 
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When this was done, Mr. Gervoise stepped across 
the floor on tiptoe, took a key from beneath his 
pillow and cautiously unlocked a large cabinet 
which stood near his bed. Linen, smelling sweetly 
of lavender, seemed its only contents, but Mr. Ger- 
voise touched a spring, a shelf flew back and dis- 
closed a square iron chest, which he looked at with 
a meditative and anxious eye. What should he 
do with it ? Take it away with him ? It was a 
heavy chest ; suppose Antony should take a fancy 
to try the weight of his trunk, he would detect 
its presence at once, and was quite capable of 
breaking it open for the sake of its contents. The 
same temptation might assail a dishonest railway 
servant, and then where was his redress ? With a 
perplexed glance Mr. Gervoise looked at that grim 
square box, which held the fortunes of many, the 
honour of some, the peace of all. He thought of 
burying it in the garden, of hiding it in the cellar ; 
and then he came back to the more practical and 
prudent plan of leaving it where it was. Surely it 
would be safe for twelve hours, though no longer 
under its master's vigilant eye? Surely those 
bonds, and deeds, and securities, to which Antony 
had so imprudently alluded, could lie there 
undetected even in his absence? Mr. Gervoise 
closed and locked the cabinet once more, unlocked 
the door, and left his room with stealthy steps. 

VOL. III. T 
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It was his habit to watch whenever he could do 
so, and now Mr. Gervoise felt inclined to watch 
his son. He was afraid of him : his submission 
to so sudden a loss as that of Carnoosie was ominous. 
It meant something, but what ? The day passed, 
but Mr. Gervoise could discover nothing. Antony 
had vanished, Mr. Didson did not come near the 
place, no one called even on the most trifling 
business, and Carnoosie seemed unusually silent 
on this clear frosty day. Mr. Gervoise prowled, 
about the house, peeped in the rooms, hovered like 
an uneasy spirit near his own, and saw and dis- 
covered, and even suspected, nothing. No, all was 
right ; but why did Antony stay out ? Did he 
mean to give him the slip, or not to return and 
fulfil his promise of going that evening? Mr. 
Gervoise had ordered an early dinner, and to his 
great mortification he sat down to it alone. Antony's 
absence put an abrupt end to all his schemes. He 
could not go and leave him behind, and to stay 
with him and wait for Gilbert and Beatrice to come 
and to act, was ruin. 

Gilbert might find it hard to turn out his father, 
but quite easy to turn out a brother whom he 
neither loved nor respected. What matter that 
Mr. Gervoise was in Carnoosie ; so long as Antony 
remained he was principal, and Mr. Gervoise was 
invisible. 
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" If I could only know where he is," thought 
Mr. Gervoise, putting down his knife and fork ; 
but Antony's haunts were varied ; public-houses, 
cottages, where virtue did not always abide, lo\y 
sporting clubs and assemblies, were equally 
favoured with his presence. 

" That boy will ruin me," thought his father ; 
and, even as he thought so, the door opened and 
Antony entered the dining-room. 

He was very much flushed ; he had been drink- 
ing, but he was again in that medium stage which 
his father held dangerous. So, very gently and 
cautiously, he said : 

" I ordered an early dinner, Antony." 

" Oh ! 1 have dined," replied Antony, 

" I am glad to hear it. At what hour do we 
leave ?" 

Antony did not answer at once. He seemed to 
be thinking over his father's question. 

"Why should we not go now?" he asked at 
length ; " it will be night in an hour." 

" My dear boy," replied his father, " I am quite 
willing, 1 assure you." 

" Perhaps you would rather stay," said Antony, 
with unwonted deference. 

" Not at all. 1 have done dinner, and you have 
dined; let us have this painful affair over as 
quickly as possible." 

X 2 
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Mr. Gervoise spoke with evident alacrity. An- 
tony heard him with a grim smile^ and kept look- 
ing at the broad oaken beams and at the polished 
oaken panelling of the dining-room. 

" You will not get such a dining-room as this in 
a hurry," he said ; " and the pictures, you will not 
have the like of them again ; and the plate, and the 
old furniture, and the wines, the Chdteau Margaux, 
and the Clos Vongeot — ^it is hard to leave them ; 
there is champagne, too— but you do not care about 
white wines." 

" My dear boy, you do not do me justice. I 
value all these things ; but in what comparison do 
they stand with your welfare f It is your loss that 
cuts me, Antony." 

Antony laughed drearily and recklessly. 

*^ Beatrice is welcome to them," he said bitterly ; 
"let her have them, and leave them to her 
children, and much good may they do her and 
them." 

There was a wicked light in Antony's blue eyes, 
which alarmed his father. He hastily rose from 
his chair, and spoke of getting ready ; but Antony, 
sullenly replying that he was ready, walked out of 
the room, and left to Mr. Gervoise what still re- 
mained to be done. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Where there is a will there is a way. It was 
still broad daylight when Mr. Gervoise and his sou 
drove out of Caruoosie. Mr. Gervoise breathed 
a relieved sigh as the gates closed upon them. He 
had never expected to get Antony away so easily, 
and, now that it was done, what remained seemed 
as nothing. He gave his son a furtive and half- 
wondering look. Antony leaned back in the car- 
riage, his arms folded, his hat drawn down over 
his eyes. He was smiling and muttering to him- 
self ; but he suddenly seemed conscious of his 
father's gaze, for he ceased, became grave and 
gloomy, and, to Mr. Gervoise's alarm, pulled the 
check string. 

*' What is that for ?" asked his father. 

"I am going down," was Antony's laconic 
reply ; " I like walking best." 

He alighted as he spoke, and stood looking 
sharply around him, and in either direction of the 
solitary road. This strange and sudden resolve 
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boded no good, but Mr. Gervoise looked cheerful, 
and said briskly, 

" You are quite right, my dear boy, and I think 
I shall walk too. The forest is beautiful." 

He got down as he spoke. Antony gave him 
an odd look, but raised no objection. 

"Drive on our luggage to the station," said 
Mr. Gervoise, addressing the coachman ; " my son 
and I are going to take the short cut." 

The servant touched his hat and drove 
on. 

Mr. Gervoise and his son entered the dark ridge 
of trees which skirted the road. The forest looked 
very beautiful, as Mr. Gervoise had said; the 
evening was clear, though cold and wintry, and 
the bare branches of the mighty trees stood out 
finely pencilled on a pale sky. The crisp earth, 
hoar with frost, crackled beneath their feet as they 
walked along, and Antony, regardless of his 
father's shorter breath, walked fast ; but Mr. Ger- 
voise did not remonstrate — to his infinite comfort 
they were walking away from Oarnoosie at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and every step relieved 
him from a load of care. At length, however, 
he got exhausted, and feeling pretty sure that all 
danger was over, he began to rebel. 

" What do you mean by walking at that rate, 
Antony ?" he asked indignantly. 
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Antony did not answer. They had reached the 
knoll where the trees opened, and whence, at the 
end of a long avenue, you could on fine summer 
evenings see the windows of old Oarnoosie all in a 
flame with the setting sun. Antony climbed to 
the top of the knoll, shaded his eyes, and looked 
long and earnestly at the house they had left. 
But the spot was cold and dreary, night was coming 
on, and Mr. Gervoise wished to walk slowly, 
not to stand still with the frosty air about 
him. 

" Come on, Antony," he said shivering. 

A low laugh was Antony's reply. 

'' Look ! " he said, and he pointed to Oar- 
noosie. 

Mr. Gervoise saw the house rising a dark square 
mass against the grey sky half a mile off, but he 
saw nothing else. 

" I told you I would I" said Antony, exultingly ; 
" I told you I would !" 

" Antony, what is it ?" cried his father, and fear 
crept like ice through his very marrow. 

" I told you I would," said Antony, nodding. 

His blue eyes gleamed with wicked triumph, his 
handsome but cruel mouth had nervous twitch- 
ings, he looked like one who has flung all behind 
him; shame, pity, honour — all that is dear to 
man. 
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"But what have you done, Antony?" entreated 
his father, distracted with a nameless terror. 
" What have you done ?" 

Antony laughed loud, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and looked straight before him. Mr. 
Gervoise looked too. He saw a dull redness in 
the sky, then a tongue of flame darting up like a 
fiery serpent from behind Carnoosie, then a lull, 
then a broad great blaze and a glare that spread 
from east to west. 

''There goes Carnoosie!" shouted Antony. 
'* Let her and Gilbert come to Carnoosie now — let 
them !" 

The excess of his despair seemed to stun Mr. 
Gervoise. He stood staring at that house, with 
the flames now darting from every one of its 
windows, and he neither spoke nor stirred. He 
thought of the iron chest and its contents, the ill- 
got gains of an ill-spent life ; he thought of that 
noble home whence he had banished so many, and 
which was now crumbling to ashes before his very 
eyes — and he felt conquered. Plans, schemes 
cunning and sure, hopes, sensual joys, mone}', 
triumph over his enemies, were all perishing in 
that vast blaze which lit the whole country round, 
and sent its flickering glow to the lonely spot in the 
forest where he and Antony stood. 

" There goes Carnoosie ! " shouted Antony, with 
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wild glee. "Hurrah! here's a health to Car- 
noosie !" 

He took a bottle from his pocket, raised it to his 
lips, and drained its contents. 

" You wretch !" cried his father, snatching the 
bottle from him and dashing it to the earth. 
" You wretch 1 do you know what you have done t 
All I had, every farthing, is in that burning 
house I" 

" So you meant to go back to Camoosie I" said 
Antony, looking at him askance. " You meant to 
go back without me. I told you to bring your 
deeds and bonds and securities ; but you wanted 
to cheat me. I was up to you all, though you 
were all in a plot against me. It was in your room 
I lit the fire !" added Antony, triumphantly. 

Terror, deep, selfish, and intense, entered Mr. 
Gervoise's heart as he heard him. The fire had 
been lit in his room ; to him would be laid the 
crime. 

" You abandoned wretch 1" he cried, turning on 
his son with mingled fuiy and despair, "how did 
you dare to do it I" 

A laugh was Antony's reply. 

" I wash my hands of you," said Mr. Gervoise, 
shrinking back from him, and seeming to put him 
away with his hands. " Go your way, as I go 
mine." 
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" All right !" replied Antony, sitting down on 
a bank, whilst his father hastily struck into the 
nearest path. 

The thought that he would assuredly be sus- 
pected of Antonyms deed nearly distracted Mr. 
Gervoise, and made him forget his other troubles. 
He walked on through the forest, hearing Antony's 
shouts and drunken singing growing more and 
more faint, and hurrying on towards Camoosie. 
He did not see the old house until he emerged 
from the forest on the road, and then it stood 
before him a lurid mass of flames from the base- 
ment to the chimney stacks. So scorching was 
their heat, that the last trees of the avenue were 
already charred and black, but those near the 
entrance gates were still safe, and would remain so. 
The house, and the house only, would be burned 
down. 

The village of Camoosie had turned out ; an old 
fire-engine had been brought to the scene of the 
disaster, but for some reason or other it was not 
playing. Mr. Gervoise passed through the crowd, 
which made way for him, until he reached the 
gate-keeper^s lodge. At the door he found Mr. 
Didson standing with his hands in his pockets, and 
looking at the conflagration with much com- 
posure. He gave Mr. Gervoise a keen, searching 
look, but took no other notice of him. 
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" This is a great calamity," said Mr. Gervoise, 
approaching him, and putting on a bold front. 

" Very," drily replied Mr. Didson. " I suppose 
you know where the fire began?" 

Mr. Gervoise tried to speak, but his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. 

" No lives lost !" resumed Mr. Didson ; " and 
though the fire broke out in so many places at 
once, we could save the plate and the pictures." 

" Mr. Didson," said Mr. Gervoise, with trembling 
eagerness, "the fire broke out after I left — the 
servants can say it broke out after I left !" 

"Oh! no one is accusing you, Mr. Gervoise," 
said Mr. Didson, with a smile. 

" I have enemies, sir," resumed Mr. Gervoise, 
still eager and troubled. "I leave this house 
under peculiar circumstances, and those enemies 
might take advantage of the fact to slander 
me. 

Habit is surely a strange thing. So little was 
this man accustomed to innocence, that he knew 
not how to carrv it. The merited accusation 
would have found him cool, wary, and well-pre- 
pared ; the undeserved suspicion made him blunder 
and lose all presence of mind. 

"If I were you," coolly said Mr. Didson, "I 
would not forestall accusation ; at the same time, 
this house is certainly burning down under some 
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\mf ortunate circumstances. The pipes being frozen, 
we did not expect much water, still we tried them, 
and we found — guess, now, Mr. Gervoise ?*' 

'^ I — I don't know," faltered the wretched 
man. 

Mr. Didson laid his hand on Mr. Gervoise*s 
shoulder and looked at him. 

^'We found, sir, that all the pipes had been 
destroyed, so that, even if a sudden thaw had set 
in, we could not have got anything like a supply of 
water. Strange, eh ?" 

Mr. Gervoise could not answer ; he could have 
groaned in his anguish. This was how Antony 
did his work. The perspiration stood in thick 
drops on his forehead. There were buzzing sounds 
in his ears like so many summer flies. Ruin, 
punishment, and disgrace hung over him. For a 
moment he cherished the base thought of betray- 
ing Antony, but shame and fear, not ruth, held 
him back. Mr. Didson gave him a cool look and 
walked away ; but Mr. Gervoise followed him with 
servile fear, clinging to his side, though unbidden, 
moving when he moved, standing when he stood, 
until Mr.* Didson, wearied and rather bored, hinted 
pretty broadly that his presence was not wanted ; 
and with this polite intimation he turned his back 
on Mr. Gervoise, who slunk away mute, enraged, 
and especially afraid. Still he did not leave the 
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place. A fascination of mingled grief and terror 
kept him there; mingling among the domestics, 
who had so recently been his, and who now, aware, 
as they already were, of his change of fortunes, 
scarcely minded him, looking at the burning house 
where he had plotted, cheated, and plundered so 
long, and which by an avenging Nemesis had now 
become the funeral pyre of his all ; and above all, 
watching that little attorney, who was more terrible 
in his eyes than an armed host, for on him and on 
his testimony hung all the wretched man could 
still call his — safety and liberty. 

That feeling of fear became one of desperation, 
when Mr. Gervoise saw a sinister figure in black 
move out from the crowd and seek Mr. Didson. 
He recognised Mrs. Scot. He knew how she 
hated him ; he knew she had remained near Car- 
noosie to brood over her revenge ; and he knew that 
she was not the woman to shrink from a lie, if it 
would serve her purpose. Stealthily he watched 
the pair. With iron coldness Mrs. Scot talked, 
and coolly Mr. Didson listened ; finally, the at- 
torney took out his pocket-book and wrote down 
something. Mr. Gervoise could look on no longer. 
He walked away. What had she told the lawyer, 
what had he written down ? Something that would 
complete his ruin. 

He went on to the village. He entered the inn, 
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and asked for something to eat ; but when some 
cold chicken and ham were placed before him, Mr. 
Gervoise felt he could touch nothing, and requested 
a room to be prepared for him. He was shown to 
one on the first floor : a small, cold room, with a 
dreary-looking tent bed, hung with dingy chintz 
curtains. Mr. Gervoise went to bed, but he could 
not sleep for hours. He was ruined and undone, 
and the weight of his troubles was too much for 
the man. At length he sank into feverish slum- 
bers, only to be haunted by dreams more fearful 
than the waking reality. Amongst these visions 
two came back again and again. In one Mr. 
Gervoise saw himself setting fire to the window 
curtains of his room ; and as the flames flared up, 
and the candle was still in his hand, he felt seized 
from behind, and Mr. Didson's ironical voice 
said: 

*^ Caught in the act, Mr. Gervoise I you can't 
deny it — caught in the act I" 

From this tormenting dream Mr. Gervoise 
wakened to fall into another more frightful still. 
He stood for his trial, his counsel had been heard, 
and the foreman of the jury delivered the verdict : 
" Guilty." Then the judge put on his black cap, 
as if he were going to pronounce sentence of death, 
and in a loud and distinct voice he said : 

'^ Antony Gervoise, you have been convicted on 
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the clearest evidence of the awful crime of arson ; 
for this crime you are now going to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law ^" 

" I did not do it ! — I did not do it !" gasped Mr. 
Gervoise ; and awakening, he sat up in his bed and 
saw the morning sun shining in his room, and the 
landlord of the '' George " standing at the door, 
and thence looking at him with a pale and fright- 
ened face. 

" Please, sir — " he stammered. 

Mr. Gervoise felt all the terrors of death upon 
him. The police were below, he was suspected, 
he would be apprehended, tried, and sentenced, not 
to death as in his dream, but to worse than death — 
a felon's fate I 

"What is it?" he gasped, for his lips felt 
parched and dry. 

" Mr. Antony Gervoise," began the landlord. 

It was his son, then, who was taken. Mr. 
Gervoise was too selfish not to feel relieved. 

" Well, what about him ?" he asked, more com- 
posedly. 

" He has been found, sir." 

Another misfortune dawned over Mr. Gervoise's 
mind. 

Found ! where and how had his son been found? 

The landlord's reply came hesitating and slow, 
but clear, and Mr. Gervoise fell back with a groan. 
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He was a bad and cruel man, but that something 
of humanity which rarely leaves the heart spoke 
to him then. 

Dead! 

Yes, Antony Gervoise had been found dead in 
the forest. He had been found lying on his back, 
his arms stretched out, his calm face looking up at 
the cold winter sky. No token of wrath, or 
revenge, or unholy violence was upon him. No 
man's hand had been raised against him ; but the 
hand of the chastener had struck him down in the 
evil might of his youth, and before the cool perfidy 
of age had utterly defiled the image of his Maker. 

Thus perished the only being Mr. Gervoise had 
ever loved ; thus the link which bound him to his 
kind was broken, and he remained a miserable old 
man, with more than enough to live upon, but with 
nothing for luxury or sensual enjoyment; far be- 
yond actual want, but poorer by his unsated greed, 
and envious and feverish regret, than many a 
starving wretch. 

The world's verdict on Mr. Gervoise was like 
that of a Scotch jury; Not proven. It is not 
proven that he set fire to Oarnoosie, that he sent 
men and women to premature graves, that his 
whole life was one of stealthy iniquities, but who 
doubts it ? Who has a good word for the fallen 
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man ? The world does not vary ; success is its 
idol, failure its abomination. Worse men than 
Mr. Gervoise have not had their iniquities visited 
so severely. Murderers, poisoners, escape detec- 
tion ; dark sinners die like good men, and leave 
fair names behind them inscribed on honourable 
tombstones; but in Mr. Gervoise's case failure 
settled the question. His whole life was raked up, 
and not one of its sins escaped detection; and 
whereas formerly the evil he did was not credited, 
now deeds that he never thought of are laid to his 
door. Let it be ! Let him who was pitiless to 
others find others pitiless to him ; let retribution 
come, tardy but sure. Above all, deep in his 
heart, let there be a gnawing thought. Antony 
would be living yet, but for you. If you had not 
pampered him in his vices — if you had not indulged 
him in his evil passions — he would not have died a 
premature death. Remember it, think of it for 
ever. Keep that thought, it is yours ; too mild a 
punishment for guilt so deep. 

It is said of the damned that they have faith 
without love. They believe, without the charity 
which could raise them out of the dark abyss to 
the heavenly regions. Even so is the conscience 
of the evil ; they know that they are guilty, and 
that knowledge is not akin to repentance. In that 
knowledge Mr. Gervoise lives. He has no fear of 
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another world and of its punishments, but he is 
haunted in this by his victims. Commonplace or 
terrible, they all rise before him ; he defies them, 
he laughs at them, for there was ever a certain 
boldness in the man's badness ; but whether they 
wear Mr. Raby's bloated face, or Rosy's wild eyes, 
or Antony's dead features, they haunt him — ^thej" 
go where he goes, and tread in his steps ; and their 
mark is upon him, a mark that deepens with 
years — let it be I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In a darkened room, by the bedside of her sick 
husband, sat Beatrice, The white curtain hung 
between him and her ; he was very quiet, sleeping 
no doubt after his night of fever and unrest ; he 
could not see her, and she could weep unheard and 
undetected. Her heart was full to breaking. 
They had given up the cottage as too expensive, 
and removed to very humble lodgings; and scarcely 
had they entered their new home, when Gilbert 
had fallen ill once more, this time so severely, that 
hope almost left Beatrice's heart. Bitter and 
heavy were her cares. She had again found some 
teaching, and this miserable resource and the rent 
of the house in Verville were to be the support of 
the whole family. She had been obliged to part 
with Babet, not on account of the poor woman's 
wages, which Babet would willingly have foregone, 
but because she could not afford to keep her. 
Babet wept bitterly at their separation, but she 
could not resist Beatrice's plainly spoken argument, 

U2 
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" I am too poor, Babet," and she went. Her de- 
parture inflicted on Gilbert one of the keenest 
pangs he had ever known. It was the last sting 
in his lot to feel that he lay helpless and powerless, 
a burden on his wife, and that she whom he would 
have saved from every trouble and care, now led 
a harder life than any of the servants in her own 
Camoosie. 

Beatrice thought little of this. Hard though it 
was to be poor, trying though it was to do house- 
hold work, and mind three young children, and 
go out and teach other children whose happy 
mothers had no time for the task, there was some^ 
thing harder still : it was the terrible thought that 
her husband was very ill, that if he recovered it 
would only be for a time, that his health was 
gone, and would probably never return. It 
was this which Beatrice could not bear, which 
made her sigh and moan in the night— which 
made her cry out aloud when she passed through 
some solitary spot in Kensington Gardens on herway 
to her lessons, and clasp and wring her hands in the 
excess of her grief. To her husband she showed 
a bright and cheerful face ; and when he sighed to 
see her engaged in some task beyond her strength, 
and, alas ! often beyond her knowledge, she laughed 
at him, and told him it did her good to go back to 
the ways of her childhood. 
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But on this evening, sitting by him after the 
day's toil, thinking of the wasted face which lay 
on the pillow behind that curtain, she could keep 
in no longer, and, believing herself unseen, she 
wept. 

He both saw and heard her. He watched her 
in silence for some time ; then drawing back the 
curtain, he looked at her sorrowfully. 

"Poor Beatrice!" he said, tenderly and pity- 
ingly, " what a sad, hard life yours has been, and 
must ever be I But God is my witness, when I 
took you and brought you to Verville, I thought 
to give you another life than this ; humble, indeed, 
but not this ! — not this !" 

" I have but one trouble, Gilbert, and you know 
what it is." 

" Ay I Beatrice, and a hard one. Let us speak 
openly for once. You will be a young widow, 
and you will have three children to provide for, 
and all you will have to do it with is the house in 
Verville. Sixty pounds a year — poor Bea- 
trice !" 

" Gilbert, do you wish to break my heart, that 
you speak so f ' 

" And where is the use of being silent ? I may 
recover, but it will only be to fall ill again. Do 
you think that I, a medical man, can be deceived 
about my real state ? Beatrice, my constitution is 
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shattered, I fear beyond all hope, and almost the 
best thing for you is that I should die speedily/' 

" Gilbert, have a little mercy upon me." 

" Wellj I should not have said that, poor Bea- 
trice ! But do not apprehend it. Your burden will 
last some time yet." 

He heaved a deep sigh, and unwilling to meet 
the look of her sad reproachful eyes, unable, too, 
to gaze any longer on her woe-begone face, he 
turned to the wall and closed his eyes as if to 
sleep. 

Beatrice remained silent. She could not speak ; 
she felt in one of those moods when the burden of 
life is too heavy. Suddenly, and as if to render 
the present more bitter, there came back to her, 
vivid and clear, a bright dream of her youth. 
Wakening one morning in Carnoosie, Beatrice 
had seen the sun shining in her room, and the 
waving shadow of young trees moving across her 
window blinds ; and as she listened to the splash of 
the fountains, she had thought : 

" If fairy-tales were true, and that I had a fairy- 
godmother who would come and stand by my bed- 
side and bid me wish a wish, and that it should be 
granted, what would I ask for ?" 

Beatrice was puzzled. She was young, she was 
pretty and rich, she was well born too. What, 
then, should the wish be ? She smiled to herself 
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as her fancy pictured a lover, young, handsome, 
and noble-hearted, one who would love her truly, 
and whom she should love with her whole heart. 
Ay, this should be the wish ! 

So she dreamed, as girls will dream, out of very 
idleness ; and fate, that perverse fairy godmother, 
who blesses or chastises her darlings according to 
her caprices, had granted the wish, and, by grant- 
ing it, had made Beatrice wretched. Ay I she had 
had the lover, the ideal man — she had had him 
more than lover, the fond and devoted husband, 
and how had it ended? Better, far better for 
both that they had never met. She had dragged 
him down to her own miserable lot, and he had 
been unable to save her. She had been his tor- 
ment, and he had not been her blessing. They 
loved — Heaven alone knew how truly I — ^but more 
than love is needed in life, and that more failed 
them. 

A tap at the door roused her ; Beatrice got up 
and opened it very gently. Outside on the land- 
ing she found her landlady's little daughter. 

" Please, ma'am," whispered the child, " there's 
a gentleman below who wants to speak to you. 
Mamma asked him into the parlour, not to disturb 
Mr. Gervoise." 

Beatrice gave a look at the bed. Gilbert 
seemed very quiet. She could leave him ; so she 
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softly closed the door and went down to the 
parlour. 

It was some time before she came back. When 
she was within view of the door of her husband's 
room Beatrice stood still, much astonished. 

The house to which they had removed on leav- 
ing the cottage was an old one, in an old-fashioned 
square. The staircase was broad, and every land- 
ing was broad too. Two rooms on the second 
floor, and a kitchen below, were all Beatrice had 
now ; and her two doors stood rather far apart on 
the landing, which, as we said, was a broad one. 
Yet when she reached it, Beatrice, who had left a 
light biu'ning on the highest step of the staircase, 
was struck with the fact that the dimensions of 
this landing were considerably diminished. Some 
dark bundle was placed against one of the doors, 
and that bundle wore a white cap. Had one of 
the children got up out of bed? She seized the 
candle and raised it so that the light fell full on 
the cap and its owner, and she saw no less a person 
than Babet, 

There was a bundle, too, and on that bundle 
Babet was sitting. She leaned against the door 
with folded arms, and in that attitude gave her 
mistress a look half-supplicating, half-defiant. 

" It is no use talking, madam," she said to Bea- 
trice, who had not opened her lips ; *^ here I am, 
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and here I mean to stay. I went back to Verville 
to please you, but not even to please you could I 
stay there. I saw him, I did, the upstart, the 
mean Parisian fellow !" added Babet, with flashing 
eyes ; " not on horseback like Monsieur, but riding 
in a cabriolet of his own. And as he knew my 
feelings, he rode twice a day past the house in 
which I was. You do not think I was going to 
stay and please him by seeing that. Besides, how 
have you been getting on without me ? I guess 
that Monsieur is ill again, and you have been 
obliged to send the children to bed at this hour to 
mind him. As to the furniture, I can see you 
must have sold more than half. For how much 
would fit in your couple of rooms? Nothing. 
The good mahogany table is gone, I am sure, and 
you will never get another like it. I told you it 
was a bargain when you bought it ; but no, you 
would have your own way, and send away 
Babet." 

" Oh ! Babet I Babet !" cried Beatrice, throw- 
ing her arms around her neck, and bursting into 
hysterical tears, " you did well to come back to 
me, I have been wretched without you. I am 
wretched still, though now, Babet, I have a gleam 
of hope. Never leave me again — never !" 

'^ You may make your mind easy about that," 
replied Babet; "I have reared Monsieur from a 
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boy, and nothing shall make me go away again. 
Where am I to go — ^in there ?" 

"Yes, go to the children — but, Babet, do tell 
me how you came back ?" 

" How did I go ?" asked Babet, who had got up 
from her bundle, and was shouldering it as if it 
were a soldier's knapsack ; " you saw me off, did 
you not ? Well, I saw myself on, and I got here 
—of course I did." 

Babet spoke almost roughly; it was plain she 
still felt wronged at her dismissal ; but Beatrice 
gave her a bright, forgiving smile, and entered the 
room where she had left Gilbert sleeping. 

He was awake, and said restlessly, 

" Beatrice, was that Babet's voice ?" 

" Yes," she answered, " it was. Poor, faithful 
Babet has come back, and will not go away again ; 
and indeed she must not, Gilbert, must she f " 

"Beatrice, what ails you?" he asked, leaning 
upon one elbow and looking at her earnestly. 

" Gilbert, I cannot help it. I am full of joy 
and of sorrow, and the joy is the greater of the 
two. Gilbert, we are rich now, and if going to a 
mild climate will save you, as Doctor Rogerson 
once said, we can do it. Poor little Rosy is dead, 
and I am mistress of Camoosie." 

Her lips quivered as she spoke. She was, as she 
said, full of joy, and full of sorrow. She remem- 
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bered Rosy, bright, young, and ^ay, and her heart 
ached; and she thought of Gilbert, saved and 
restored to health, and her heart beat with hope 
and joy." 

" Beatrice, are you sure of this t" 

" I am indeed, Gilbert ; the lawyer who came 
to tell me has not been gone ten minutes. I am as 
sure of it as that I stand here." 

She told him the little that she knew about 
Rosy's death ; but she did not tell him that Car- 
noosie was burned down, nor who had done it. 

"Poor little thing 1" he said sadly; "what a 
life, and what an ending !" 

"But, Gilbert, what do you think of yourself?" 
said Beatrice, anxiously ; " do you not think that 
change of climate will restore you ?" 

He stretched out his hand and drew her towards 
him. 

"I think," he said gently, "that, whatever 
happens now, I can at least die in peace ; that God 
has done for you what I could not do — ^Beatrice, 
whether I live or die, a weight of bitter cares is 
taken off me." 

And so that was all the comfort he could give 
her. She looked at him drearily. 

"Why will you not let me be happy?" she 
asked ; " why will you take hope from me ?" 

" Beatrice, whether I live or die, remember that 
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I have had some exquisitely happy hours, and that 
these hours I have owed to you." 

Beatrice checked her tears, which had akeady 
begun to flow. 

" You must not die," she said resolutely ; " you 
must live and be rich, honoured, and happy. The 
years of leisure of which I have robbed you I can 
give back to you now, and you shall have them 
everyone. You shall have a laboratory like Mr. 
Fleming's, and you shall pay clever men to help 
you, and you will be kind to them, Gilbert, and 
the world shall hear your name and praise it, and 
it shall not be said of you that you married the 
mistress of Camoosie, but that the mistress of Car- 
noosie married you. And we shall live years, I 
say, and our children will grow up around us, and 
not be left orphans ere they have known their 
father." 

" So be it," replied Gilbert, half-smiling ; " Bea- 
trice, I shall be very glad to stay." 

In the meanwhile Babet was very busy. Her 
first act was to unpack her bundle, and in so doing, 
cautious of making a noise though she was, she 
succeeded in wakening Charlie. His eyes opened 
and grew round again with amazement, as he 
recognised the brown and familiar face of Babet. 
He knew not merely Babet, but Babet's white 
coif, and her black kerchief pinned down her back, 
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and across her chest, and her broad apron ; it 
was the real Babet from head to foot, and no 
mistake. 

^' Babet I Babet I" he said, clapping his hands 
with joy. 

She turned round and smiled brightly at him, 
and went and hugged him with jealous fond- 
ness. 

" You did not tell me to go, my darling," she 
said, between two hearty kisses, "You would 
never have bid Babet leave you — never! would you, 
my treasure ?" 

" No," stoutly replied Charlie ; " and I cried so 
when you went, Babet — a whole hour, I did." 

" Of course you did, for if you are like your 
mother, you have got your father's heart, you have, 
my darling! God bless you! Babet will never 
leave you now — mind that." 

This conversation, which was carried on in 
rather a loud key, wakened the twins in their 
little cot; but being too young, perhaps, to appreciate 
the full blessing of Babet's return, they only set up 
each a shrill scream, which filled the whole house. 
At once the door of the other room opened, and 
Beatrice appeared with a smile on her face. 

" Come in to your master, Babet," she said ; 
" he wants to see you." 

And whilst Babet went in muttering, "Of 
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course he does," Beatrice, after pacifying the 
twins, took them one on each arm, and, followed 
by Charlie clinging to her skirt, she entered the 
room where Babet was crying pitifully by her 
master's bed. 

'' Nonsense I" said Beatrice, almost gaily. " He 
is not ill — or, if he is, he will soon get well. You 
nursed him through his illness when he was a boy, 
and you will nurse him through this, and we are 
all going away, says Doctor Rogerson." 

So, indeed, had said that poor gentleman, who 
was now standing at the further end of the rooui 
writing. He looked up on hearing his name, 
and smiled faintly. 

*^ There is no cause for fear," he said, " though 
there may be some for care." 

" Trust him to Babet," said Beatrice. 

And Babet looked conceited, and her looks said 
what her tongue did not exactly care to utter : 

" Of course you may trust him to me ; you know 
what he was when I had the care of him, and you 
see yourself what a hand you made of him." 

Doctor Rogerson took his leave, and Beatrice 
followed him out. 

" Oh ! Doctor," she whispered, " is it quite true! 
— may I really hope ?" 

" Indeed you may — on my word, I can say no 
more — you may." 
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" Then I shall be too happy, that is all," for the 
weather had got mild again, and they were to leave 
in all speed — so Doctor Rogerson had said. 

She felt too happy when she went back to her 
husband. She felt it, and she said it to Gilbert, to 
Babet, to the children. 

" Babet," she at length added, " I forgot to 
tell you the great news. We are rich again, 
quite well off. We shall have plenty of money 
now." 

" Well, I am glad of that," solemnly replied 
Babet, who did not realise perhaps all that Beatrice 
meant by plenty of money ; " but take my word 
for it, you will never get a mahogany table like it 
— never !" 

Beatrice laughed, and Gfilbert smiled, and Charlie 
jumped, and the twins looked grave and sleepy, 
and they were all very happy, and surely they 
could not help it. But, poor little Rosy, you did 
well to die ! 

A year has passed ; Gilbert is in his laboratory 
in the south of France, and Beatrice has sent 
Babet to fetch him ; and as Babet opens the door, 
and looks in at him, and sees him as tall and 
straight and handsome as ever, she thinks with 
pride, " See what / made of him !" 

And dreary look the blackened ruins of Oar- 
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noosie ; frost locks up the four fountains, and the 
winter wind moans along the^ avenue of tail, bare 
trees, and the deer reign alone in what was once 
Beatrice's kingdom. 



THE END. 
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powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Review, 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant fbr her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will dose without 
regret" — BiaekwoocTs Magazine. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious bio^phy. There are few lives that will be fuller of 
Instructiion, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review, 

the life of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and other Authentic Soorces. By 
Eliza Metetabd. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits and other 
Blostrations. (In the Press.) 
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A PERSONAL NAEHATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 

KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 

SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 vol., 

8vo., with Illustrations, 14s. 
"Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pronoimced 
the most remarkable narrative of the present seasoru^^—AtherKeum. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Prophecy. By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

** Among the subjects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting volume are 

The Little Horn, or, The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Txurkey; The Lost Ten 

Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France, Russia, America, Great 

Britain, Ac." — ObHrver. "One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works." — Messenger. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in" 

Prison." 2 vols., 21s. 

" This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthf\il in every important particular — a 
feithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 
read." — Examiner. " There, can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 
moreover, is very well written.*' — Aihenceum. 

" Once or twice a^year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gratitude 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has a 
rar^ value. The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe." — Reader. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND 

By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lient-Colonel D. D. Muter, 13th (Prince 

Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
" Mrs. Muter's travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of history." — Aihenceum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall op 

China. By Gbor»b Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol., royal 

8vo., with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden rc^on to 

tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 

interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealing no common artistic power."— Spec/ator. 

** Mr. Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller — good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literary culture which has 
mlarged bis sympathies with men and things. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instruction and amusement The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations, as graphic as copious and well executed, which is saying much."— A«u(er. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.8., &c. 
1 vol., demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. 
**Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution to 
ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — Athenceum. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in one voL 6s. 
** A. biograpiiy of the beautiftil and unhappy Queen, more satis&ctoty than any we 
hav? yet met with." — Datly Nevn. 
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LIFE m JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAVANESE. By William Baeeington D' Almeida. 2 vols., 

post 8vo, with Ulnstrations, 21s., bound, 

"^ *Life in Java ' is both amusing and instructive. The anthor saw a good deal of the 
country and peoplo not generally known" — Athenaeum 

'Mr. D*Almeida*s volun^es traverse Interesting ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter." — Examiner. 

"A very entertaining work. The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
coimtry and the people, 'lliere are not many authentic works 'on Java, and these 
volumes wiU rank among the best" — Post. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

By Anna D*A. 1 vol., with Illustration, 14s. 
"This book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural style, and we cordially recom- 
mend it as containing a fund of varied information connected with the Far East, not to 
be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other voliune with which we are 
acquainted." — Press, 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of "The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorkb, M.P. 8vo. 16s. 
"Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving." — Athenceum. 

THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY op HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Fbebb. 2 vols., with Portraits. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 16s. 
"An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable informa- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether for science, health, or recreation, could not 
have a better companion. Mr. Hoskins's descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have the further merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many striking pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people in our own days."— JTieroML 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 6s. 
^ " Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real valua It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculptiire, and architecture. 
The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner." — Art JownaL 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Beinj? the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 

and its Islands. By Frbdrika Bbbmbb. Translated by Mabt 

HowiTT. 2 vols. 

** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the public.**-^ 
APtenceum, 

CHEAP EDITION OF BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

By Amelia B. E towards. 5s., bound and Illustrated. 
From The Times. — " It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and 
interest as ' Barbara's Mistory.' It ie a work conspicui us beyond the average for taste 
and literary culture, and felicitous in its delineation of some very d^cate and refined 
shades of character. It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed 
story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. 
The dialogues especially sparkle with repartee It is a book which the world will like, 
at d which those who commence it will care to finisli. This is high praise of a work of 
art, and so we intend it." 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND AD- 

VENTUEES OF SIR GEORGE BURDETT L'ESTRANGE : 
a Westminster Boy, an Officer in the Peninsula, a Guardsman, 
Sportsman, Man of Business, and Chamberlain to Seven Yicerojs 
of Ireland. Written by Himself. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits. 
(In the press.) 

MEMOIRS. OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Hbnry Woodhe\d. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
*' An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and portraiture of he' -character 
are placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes." — P^'m. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Kev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.B.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Eayanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Ad^ie," " French Women of 
Letters," " Queen Mab," &c. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Bawson Gardiner, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrivabene. 2 v., 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A-, from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
Dollinoer. Translated, by W. B. Mag Cabs. Svo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles John Andersson, Author of ^*Lake Ngami.** 1 toI., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RUSSLAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 

India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of "Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majestt. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 
Map and 88 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

a young ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 vol. 

"This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose.** — Sun. 

THE DAY-STAR PROPHET. B7 Mrs. Ai-peed 

Allnutt. 5s. 

THE GOLD MINE AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Harriet Eliza Hunter. 7s. 



Bnlrer tiir G^prttai i^aironasr ntltftt Maftjetts^ 



PMiiked annually^ m One VoL, royai 8tH>, with the Arms htmOifidbf 
engraved, handsomely bound, vnth gUt edgety price 31^ 6<i. 

LODGE'S PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE THIBT7.rOUBTH EDITION FOB 1865 IS NOW BEABT. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the familj* 
iiistories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work hac> 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, th»' 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place tc the date of publication, an advantage which gives it snpremacj 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informal 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moKt 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty ot 
its typography and bindmg, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PBINCIPAL COinXNTS 



Historical "View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the Hoiise of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding (tape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical List of Scotch and Ii ish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective List of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qaeen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood RoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as hare left 

Widows or Issne. 
Alphabetical List of the Snmomes of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of "En^aioti, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed Xxj 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List ot the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
L'ukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing marrird Commoners, retain the titlo 
of Lady before their own Christian Mud 
their HuBbands* Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, baring mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Hononrablo 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes aSphabetically arranged and tra&»> 
lated. 



Lodge 8 Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, Ibr two reasons : first it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
« '***"^*^ *"© ™o8t useftil, and exactest of modem works on the subject "—^ctator 
'A work which corrects aU errors of former works. It is a most useftd publication."— T^ma 
As perfect a Peerage as we are ever likely to see published*'— /y^i/ct 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

3 vols. 

MR. STEWART'S INTENTIONS. By the Author 

of " Grandmother^B Money," &o. 3 vols. 

'■* A good book— full of situation and anrpnse.'^— Spectator. 

'■'■ Often a8 the author ha« delighted his many admirers by his previous clever works, 
we shall be much mistaken if this very interesting and attaK^tive novel is not looked 
upon as his chef-d'ceuvrei**— i/eMe<^er. 

THE THREE WATCHES. By W. G. Wills. 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By the Author of 

" The Morals of May Fair," &c. 3 vols. 
"Thisnovelisoneof theb€»t the present season has produced, and we advise all 
readers who are on the qui vtve for something superior to get it" — Observer. 

THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids/* 3 vols. 
*' A novel of the first clasa It is a stoiy of exciting interest, and a delightM study 
of female character. Independently of its interesting plot, an elevated moral tone and 
great literary ability give it accumulated claims to a place in standard literature."— >/*o<t 

THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By Maey 

HowiTT. 3 vols. 
** The interest of this charming story never flags from the b^inning to the end. it 
is undoubtedly the best work that has emanated from Mary Howitt's pen." — PosL 

THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. 

" ' The Master of Marton' is well written, and has an interesting plot The character! 
are admirably drawn. It will take a very high place among the novcdJs of the season." — Star 

NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 

" A good book with a soul in it It is a tale of the passage out of shadow into light 
so earnestly felt by the writer, that more than once the reader yields to the touches of 
its pathos " — Examiner. 

MATTIE: A STRAY. By the Author of "No 

Church," " Owen : a Waif," &o. 3 vols. 
** * Mattie,* is a novel that ought to take a higher rank than that of an ephemeral 
work of fiction. The story is full of interest at every paga" — Athenteum. 

SON AND HEIR. 3 volumes. 

"The author of 'Son and Heir' may fidrly congratulate herself on having achieved 
a Intimate success." — Saturday Remetc. 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of « A 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &o. 2 vols. 
" The ' Guardian Angel ' is a success. The book is a good one." — Saturday Review. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Author 

of " Live it Down," &o. 3 vols. 

JOHNGRESWOLD. By the Authorof "Paul FerroU." 

'•'John Greswold' is not only a good book, but one of the very few stories which 
one cares to look over again after reading them through." — Saturday Review. 

JANITA'S CROSS. Bythe Authorof « St. Olave's." 3v. 

"There is real cleverness in 'Janita*s Cross.* The characters are distinctive and 
hfe-VOLe.''— Saturday Review. 

SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell Radecliffe, 

Author of •* Alice Wentworth," " Wheel within Wheel," &c. 3 v. 



